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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


LMOST one hundred years 
ago, a new period began in 
American history which has 
ever since been known as the 
“era of good feeling.”” Presi- 

dent Monroe’s reélection in 1820, when 
he received every vote of the Electoral 
College except one, marked the virtual 
disappearance of political parties and 
political factionalism and made possible 
the codperation of all public spirited 
groups in the important work of develop- 
ing the new country. Properly con- 
sidered, Mr. Coolidge’s recent triumph 
was almost as unanimous as President 
Monroe’s a century ago. Leaving out 
the Solid South, which, for such com- 
parisons, should properly be ignored, 
Mr. Coolidge carried every state except 
Wisconsin. The rebuke everywhere ad- 
ministered to the insurrectionary ele- 
ments in his own party should make for 
Republican harmony. Senator La Fol- 
lette has disappeared as an influential 
force in American politics. His power in 
the present Congress must greatly weaken 
after this demonstration of the slight 
extent to which he exercises influence 
outside of the State of Wisconsin. Sen- 
ator Brookhart, whose majority as a 





Senatorial candidate, two years ago, was 
160,000, returns to Washington with a 
majority of 755 votes. 

It is absurd to maintain, after this ex- 
hibition at the polls, that “blocs,” and 
the things they represent, are popular 
with the American rank-and-file. The 
spirit of the nation still insists on organi- 
zation and order. It has taken a strong 
stand in favor of the political party as an 
agency of legislation and government. 
The fear, which has recently found wide- 
spread expression, that the political 
party was breaking up in the United 
States, and that Congress, divided into 
antagonistic groups, would present a 
picture of helplessness and demoraliza- 
tion not unlike that of the parliaments of 
Continental Europe, is now seen to have 
been groundless. That there will be evi- 
dences of independence in the new Con- 
gress may be taken for granted, yet it is 
absurd to suppose that the emphatic 
voice of the American people, .register- 
ing a protest against the disharmonies 
that have marked recent legislative pro- 
cedures in Washington, will not exert a 
restraining influence upon the proceed- 
ings of the next few months. 

Certainly few Presidents have had the 
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opportunity that the recent election has 
given Mr. Coolidge. He is President no 
longer by accident, but by the free and 
overwhelming choice of his countrymen. 
Out of the six Vice-Presidents who have 
succeeded to the Presidency, he is only 
the second who has obtained a reélection. 
If Mr. Coolidge had any sense of insecur- 
ity before, there need be no reason why 
he should feel unsupported now. The 
election has made him the unquestioned 
leader of his party. 

The lesson of the last session of Con- 
gress is the necessity for such leadership. 
It is not likely that the experience has 
been wasted upon the President. Theac- 
claim that greeted the Coolidge Message 
to Congress a year ago was caused by the 
definiteness with which the President 
marked out his legislative program, as 
well as the excellent features of the pro- 
gram itself. What the nation applauded 
was the capacity for leadership which 
this message indicated, and suchcriticisms 
as were visited upon the President as the 
Congressional session continued were 
inspired by the belief that he had not 
vigorously enforced his leadership. The 
spectacle presented was not a new one 
in American politics; it again illustrated, 
indeed, the weakest spot in the American 
system, the lack of codrdination between 
the legislative and the executive depart- 
ments. Congress rewrote the President’s 
tax scheme, it overrode his bonus veto 
—indeed, it almost consistently ignored 
the influence of the White House. It is 
not too much to say that Mr. Coolidge’s 
reputation as a statesman will be gauged 
entirely by the extent to which he makes 
himself the leader of the Republican 
party, initiates a plan of legislation that 
measurably meets the public needs, and 
develops the personal force that carries 
this plan through Congress. The ad- 
vantages are now all on his side. The 
party has a majority, though a slight one, 
in the Senate, and a much larger one in 
the House. The nation has shown its 
confidence in the President by a vote of 
huge proportions; that the victory was 
primarily a Coolidge victory, and not a 
Republican victory, is self-evident. The 





auspices therefore are favorable for one 
of the most successful administrations 
in American history. Above all, it is 
time for another “era of good feeling.” 


Senator Lodge’s Place in History 


the place of Henry Cabot Lodge in 

the American story. It is almost as 
difficult as to fix that of Woodrow Wilson. 
Despite the fact that Senator Lodge’s pub- 
liccareer covered forty years of our national 
life and that he became associated with 
many of the most interesting men and 
the most stirring events of his time, 
history will know him for his partici- 
pation in a scene in which President 
Wilson was the other most conspicuous 
actor. The repudiation of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the League of Nations 
by the United States Senate—as that 
exciting achievement takes its place, in 
the perspective of the next hundred 
years, as one of the blessings of modern 
history, or one of its most lamentable 
mistakes, will Senator Lodge be regarded 
as a worker of good or of ill. President 
Wilson’s fame rests largely upon the same 
decision. 

On the personal side Senator Lodge’s 
career of course has the utmost interest. 
His contact with American politics dates 
from James G. Blaine and has been con- 
tinuous since that date. There were few 
Americans of importance during that 
period whom he had not known at first 
hand, and with whom he had not had 
close contact. Probably no American 
Senator of his time had so many friends 
and correspondents among European 
statesmen. It is doubtful whether even 
the mind of Roosevelt was so complete 
a storehouse of American events during 
the period in which it was most active. 

It was in the field of foreign affairs, a 
field unfamiliar to most Americans, that 
Senator Lodge was most expert. It has 
been said that his attitude toward Presi- 
dent Wilson’s peace negotiations was 
prompted by wounded vanity and per- 
sonal spite. Perhaps a more accurate 
statement would be that he regarded 
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President Wilson as a parvenu in under- 
takings of this sort. The Senator from 
the great state of Massachusetts, the 
state that had sent to the Senate Daniel 
Webster, Charles Sumner, and George 
Frisbie Hoar, had concerned himself with 
American foreign policy for more than 
thirty years. All its problems had been 
his daily companions during that time. 
Senator Lodge, too, was a scholar and a 
historian. What was this Princeton pro- 
fessor—so it is conceivable to imagine 
this elder statesman saying to himself— 
who presumed, without consulting him, 
to overturn the teachings of more than 
a century, to reverse completely American 
tradition, and to launch the country ona 
scheme of partnership with Europe? 
For a generation no American President 
had taken a step in foreign relations 
without consulting him; why should a 
man of the opposite political faith now 
ignore his experience? 

It is an interesting circumstance that all 
the Senator’s learning and philosophy 
had not induced in his mind anything 
except a feeling of distrust toward 
Europe. He could see no sincere friends 
of the United States on the other side of 
the Atlantic—not even Great Britain. 
The organization of the League of Na- 
tions he regarded as a European scheme 
to use this nation’s resources and power 
for its own aggrandizement. Senator 
Lodge was an old man; he had read deeply 
in Revolutionary history and the history 
of the fifty years following; he had per- 
sonal and bitter memories of European 
diplomacy during the Civil War; and he 
could not reframe his beliefs and his 
prejudices in accordance with what many 
regard as the more enlightened political 
thinking of his later time. 

If the League of Nations becomes the 
most important element in the political 
organization of the world, then the part 
played by Senator Lodge in its defeat 
before the Senate will not redound to 
his reputation as a statesman. If, how- 
ever, it fails in its fine intention, then 
his position as a far-seeing public man 
will be vastly enhanced, with both pres- 
ent and future generations. 


Attempts to Break Down the Immi- 
gration Law 


subjects which will again loom largest 

at the present session of Congress is 
that of immigration. There is a popular 
impression that the comprehensive bill 
passed last winter had solved this prob- 
lem, at least for the present generation. 
It is already apparent that this is not the 
case. At least three phases of the un- 
ending debate are rapidly taking form. 
One represents a concerted and persistent 
attempt to bring about the repeal of the 
existing quota law. On the other hand, 
Mr. Albert Johnson, Chairman of the 
Immigration Committee, will introduce 
bills intended to make that legislation 
even more restrictive. That Japan is 
still unreconciled to the exclusion of her 
nationals is already apparent. 

By far the most important matter at 
present is the campaign launched for the 
repeal of the Johnson Act. This cam- 
paign is almost exclusively alien in its 
inspiration and purposes, though it has 
enlisted the sympathies of certain ele- 
ments of the established population. 
The idea is being circulated that the 
quota law is merely a temporary measure, 
passed in haste and panic, and intended 
even by its framers to remain upon the 
statute book only until Congress has 
found the leisure to study the question 
exhaustively and determine the nation’s 
“permanent policy.” The demand is 
therefore made for “commissions of ex- 
perts”’ to study immigration in all its 
details and to present a definite solution 
of our most perplexing problem. 

Nothing could be more absurd than this 
contention. The present immigration 
law is not a temporary expedient: it 
represents a permanent solution, and was 
so accepted, when passed, by the Ad- 
ministration and the public. It was not 
hastily passed; it was the result of years 
of study, and was the final product of 
the most experienced students of the 
subject. That any necessity exists for 
the further “investigation” of immigra- 
tion is hardly a candid claim, for there is 
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probably no single subject affecting our 
national life that has been so completely 
investigated in the last fifty years and 
upon which information is so complete. 
It was with all this data at its disposal 
that Congress, last session, framed the 
present legislation. It was passed in 
response to the strongest possible public 
demand, by an over whelming majority 
in both houses. As to its main features 
—the admission of aliens from European 
countries on the quota basis—there was 
practically no difference of opinion. 
Congressmen, Senators, the press, the 
public, and President Coolidge were 
almost unanimously for it. 


The Nation’s Fixed, Unalterable 
Policy 


HE only phase on which there was 

any disagreement was the clause ex- 

cluding “aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship’’—that is, Asiatics and Mongolians. 
As to the most important feature of the 
law—the one which provided that, in fu- 
ture, the bulk of our immigrants should be 
derived from the northwestern countries 
of Europe, and the smallest possible num- 
ber from southern and central Europe— 
there was no difference of opinion then 
as there is not now. That idea, em- 
bodied in the Johnson Act, represents 
the fixed, unalterable policy of the United 
States. The efforts of certain racial 
groups to change this conception, and to 
change it not in the interests of the 
United States but in the interests of their 
own people now living in Europe, will 
not alter the American attitude on this 
question. It will merely be an additional 
evidence of the unassimilability of the 
groups who sustain the agitation, and 
will be a further demonstration of the 
truth of the criticism so frequently made, 
that their loyalty is not concentrated 
upon America and its institutions, but is 
still, above all, a loyalty to their own race 
and religion. 

That the present immigration and 
naturalization laws are incomplete is 
clear enough. But the need is more 
restriction, not less. That immigrants 


are entering the United States far in ex- 
cess of the quota is an evil calling for 
immediate remedy. That a great mis- 
take was made in not extending the 
quota law to the North American con- 
tinent becomes daily more evident. At 
the present time there is no limitation 
on immigration from Canada, the West 
Indies, Mexico, Central America, and 
the entire North American continent. 
The reason for this liberality was mainly 
sentimental, there being a natural hesi- 
tation in closing the doors on our own 
American neighbors, especially at a time 
when the cultivation of amicable Pan- 
American relations seemed a desirable 
national end. But the quality of immi- 
grants coming, in large numbers, es- 
pecially from Mexico, must soon cause 
this question to be regarded in its prac- 
tical light. Canada naturally presents 
a special problem; immigrants from 
her English-speaking provinces—English, 
Scottish, and Irish—are always desirable, 
but French Canadians present a hopeless 
problem in assimilation. With all these 
immigration questions before it—with 
alien groups seeking the overthrow of the 
whole law, with restrictionists insisting 
on more exclusive laws, with Mexico, 
Canada, and South America presenting 
special issues, with Japan insisting on the 
repeal of Japanese exclusion—it is ap- 
parent that the Immigration Committees 
will be one of the most interesting in Con- 
gress this winter. 


The Religious Issue in the Democratic 
Party 


ERHAPS the most interesting ques- 
tion arising from the results of the 


November election is the future 
of the Democratic party. This is cer- 
tainly the oldest political party in this 
country and perhaps in the world; it 
has survived many shocks in the past 
and there is little likelihood that it will 
not survive its latest misfortune. A 
party that can always cast 136 votes in 
the Electoral College, that has elected 
12 Senators and 183 representatives to 
the new Congress, can hardly be re- 
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garded as dead or even moribund. Yet 
its future does present certain difficulties, 
and developments since its recent dis- 
aster have not tended to make them any 
more simple. 

That the party went to pieces, not in 
the first week in November, but in the 
last two weeks in June, is now the out- 
standing fact that should be properly 
taken to heart by the party leaders. 
The truth is that the “Democracy” was 
not destroyed by its opponents, but that 
it committed suicide at the Madison 
Square Garden Convention. Two irre- 
concilable elements, the McAdoo and the 
Alfred E. Smith factions, tore for two 
weeks at each other’s vitals, and, as an 
incident to this personal struggle, drew 
the whole organization down to tem- 
porary ruin. Developments since the 
Republican triumph indicate that the 
nomination of Mr. Davis represented 
merely a truce, for both sides to the 
Madison Square Garden battle now seem 
to be preparing a renewal of Armageddon. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith won an un- 
precedented victory, attaining the gov- 
ernorship by a majority of 115,702, at 
the same time that the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency swept the state 
by nearly 900,000 majority. Normally 
such a demonstration of popularity, in 
the state that casts 45 electoral votes, 
immemorially regarded as indispensable 
to the success of a Presidential nominee, 
could have only one result. Grover 
Cleveland became a Presidential candi- 
date by virtue of a much less spectacular 
victory than this. Not unnaturally Gov- 
ernor Smith’s supporters have inter- 
preted his election, under these circum- 
stances, as giving him something of a 
vested right to the nomination of 1928. 
They have, for all practical purposes, 
already entered him as a candidate. 

But Mr. McAdoo’s followers have sim- 
ilarly refused to take his defeat at the 
1924 convention as marking the end of 
his political career. The fact that Wood- 
row Wilson became President in 1916 
without the electoral vote of New York 
State, they regard as establishing a new 
political era. The Solid South and the 
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Western states can control the Presi- 
dency, and in a combination of this sort 
they have already started Mr. McAdoo’s 
campaign for 1928. 

A situation of this sort in the Demo- 
cratic party bodes nothing but evil for 
that party, and, indeed, for the nation as 
a whole. Its most unfortunate aspect 
is that it introduces an entirely new note 
into American politics. Up to the pres- 
ent time religion has played a negligible 
part in our political differences. Unfor- 
tunately, the Smith-McAdoo feud has 
taken on a religious character which it 
will never lose. Its continuance will 
mean that the Protestant and Catholic 
elements will lock horns for another four 
years, with another convention that will 
merely duplicate the one of 1924, and 
with a party, at the end, even more 
demoralized than it is at the present time. 
There are few disinterested political ob- 
servers who believe that either Governor 
Smith or Mr. McAdoo can ever receive 
the Democratic nomination, or that, in 
case either one does, he can ever be 
elected President. The disappearance 
of the candidacies of both men is there- 
fore an essential preliminary to the re- 
organization of an historic party. It 
suffers from other ills, some of them ex- 
ceedingly grievous ones, but this is the 
most discouraging and the one that calls 
for immediate treatment. 


When American Life Had Dignity 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art of 

New York City, in opening a new 

wing devoted exclusively to Ameri- 
can interiors and American furnishings 
and furniture, has made a graphic con- 
tribution to that work of Americanization 
which is one of the pressing needs of the 
time. A hastily judging world has chosen 
to regard American “taste’’ as represent- 
ing everything that was tawdry and 
grotesque; it is apparent that the miscon- 
ception arose from taking the manifes- 
tations of our crudest era as typical of 
national culture in the longer range. 
Nothing more absurd than the domestic 
arts of the latter half of the nineteenth 
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century was probably ever known—the 
era of what-nots, hair cloth furniture, 
Rogers groups, and lambrequins in in- 
terior decoration; of brownstone fronts 
and cupolas and mansard roofs in archi- 
tecture; and of moustache cups, “hand- 
painted” cuspidors, and gold toothpicks 
in personal bric-a-brac. The great in- 
justice is that these things have been too 
widely accepted as representing the height 
of American artistic achievement—as 
characteristic of our civilization as the 
Parthenon to Greek, Versailles to French, 
and the work of Christopher Wren to 
English. The great truth brought out 
by the new American Wing is that these 
grotesqueries represented merely a tem- 
porary slump, a phenomenon not peculiar 
to this country; the fact is that they were 
merely part and parcel of that Victorian 
commonplaceness and stupidity that was 
almost as marked in England as in the 
United States. 

The one quality that was so constant 
in Americans of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary period and which is not so ap- 
parent in their descendants, was a kind 
of serene dignity. It appears in the wain- 
scotting of a Virginia home, in the delicate 
doorway of a New England “mansion,” 
in the quiet beauty of a Gilbert Stuart 
canvas, in the lovely productions of the 
New England and Middle State cabinet 
makers. It is the same trait that is 
uppermost in the lives and writings of the 
Revolutionary leaders—Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, and 
the Adamses. 

A dip into the life of Jefferson—with 
his Greek and Latin authors (in the orig- 
inal tongues) at his side, his taste for 
French philosophers and statesmen, his 
never-failing diaries, duly recording the 
daily progress of his vegetables and 
plants, as well as the visits of European 
statesmen, writers, and generals, his 
horseback wanderings amid his neighbor- 
ing mountains, and all the other in- 
numerable details of a placid and thought- 
ful country existence—is needed properly 
to supply the personal side of the archi- 
tectural and artistic setting which this 
great museum has so splendidly provided. 


The French Shakespeare 





Yet, even without this, Americans can 
there learn that their ancestors were a 
dignified people, and it is a lesson worth 
while in an age of automobiles, jazz, and 
radio. 


Moliére for American Theater Goers 


AMES K. HACKETT, more than a 
year ago, presented “Macbeth” at 
the Odéon Theater in Paris: this 
was the first time that an American 

actor was invited to produce a play at 
this ancient institution. The Parisian 
company, and the audiences also, were 
so pleased with the work of Mr. Hackett 
that, when an invitation to play before 
American audiences was extended through 
our Department of State, the Odéon 
company gladly accepted. 

Thus it came about that American 
theater-goers had an opportunity to de- 
cide as to the truth of the thesis main- 
tained by Clayton Hamilton elsewhere in 
this issue. For once they did not have 
to go to Paris to see Moliére at the 
Comédie Frangaise: instead, Moliére was 
brought from Paris for their special bene- 
fit. M. Firmin Gémier—one of the most 
versatile and original actors of the Conti- 
nental stage—and his company of Odéon 
players presented, in their two and a half 
weeks’ visit, plays both ancient and 
modern. The latter, such as “L’ Homme 
Qui Assassina” and “Le Procureur 
Hallers,’”’ were not appreciated so much 
as were the plays of past centuries. 
Possibly as a compliment to his English- 
speaking audiences, M. Gémier included 
in his repertoire two of Shakespeare’s 
plays—“ The Taming of the Shrew” and 
“The Merchant of Venice”—which of 
course were presented in French. 

But undoubtedly his greatest success, 
both from the standpoint of finished act- 
ing and from the satisfaction of his 
audiences, was M. Gémier’s presentation 
of “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” In 
Moliére’s comedy there is so much action 
that it is doubtful if even a person with 
little knowledge of French would have 
much difficulty in following the play. 
And of course great credit must be given 
to M. Gémier and his company for their 
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truly wonderful acting, which came near 
to breaking down the barrier of the foreign 
language. 

Americans interested in the drama and 
in acting knew previously of the great 
work of the French players; a larger num- 
ber of playgoers were enabled, by the 
recent visit of the Odéon players, to judge 
of their art. Undoubtedly, with our 
veneration of everything French, from 
women’s styles to rules of etiquette, a 
certain number of people thought that 
seeing the Odéon players was “the thing 
to do.” But the large majority of the 
audience, even though their mastery of 
French may not have been perfect, at- 
tended because their active interest in 
the drama informed them that here were 
performances of a quality not usual on 
Broadway. And, now that Americans 
know of the great acting of the French 
players, we can perhaps hope for another 
visit, of longer duration, in the near fu- 
ture. 





TheAmerican Judicial System Spread- 
ing All Over the World 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE and 
S Mr. Gompers have performed a 

great service in directing popu- 
lar attention to the Supreme Court, and, 
incidentally, to the constitutional as op- 
posed to the parliamentary system of 
government. One of the unexpected 
features of the Presidential campaign 
was thus an educational course in the 
fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion. 

One error, however, constantly ap- 
peared in practically all the discussions. 
The statement was frequently made, by 
the defenders of the Supreme Court, 
that the United States was the only 
country in which the judiciary exercised 
the power of setting aside laws of the 
legislature. This, it was urged, was the 
great American contribution to the sci- 
ence of government. A recently pub- 
lished pamphlet by Mr. Henry H. Wilson, 
ex-president of the Nebraska State Bar 
Association, shows that, while this power 
of the court may be American in its 
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origin, it is a practice by no means ex- 
clusively American. In countries which 
have no written constitution framed by 
the people or their representatives and 
amendable only by them, there is ob- 
viously no reason for this extension of 
judicial power. The British Constitu- 
tion, for example, is precisely what 
Parliament makes it, from day to day; 
Parliament, that is, is the supreme au- 
thority, and obviously there is no need 
of a court setting aside its laws as beyond 
its law making powers, for its powers are 
not limited, but all-embracing. 

In the several Dominions of the British 
Empire, however, quite a different state 
of affairs exists. Practically all these 
nations live under the protection of writ- 
ten documents, like the United States; 
and in all of them the courts exercise 
that power, which has recently aroused 
so much controversy in the United States, 
of setting aside legislation. “The Su- 
preme Court of Canada,” writes Mr. 
Doutre, a Canadian authority, “and the 
Privy Council in England, have both 
recognized the right assumed by the pro- 
vincial courts of original and appellate 
jurisdiction, to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of the laws enacted by the pro- 
vincial legislatures and the Parliament of 
Canada. This was anticipated by the 
framers of the Act, as appears in the de- 
bates in the House of Commons.” The 
Act referred to is the British North 
America Act, of 1867, which is really the 
written constitution of Canada. Three 
years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of South Africa, in 19090, the high- 
est court in the Union set aside a law of 
Parliament as unconstitutional. “Our 
courts,” it said, “have every right to 
inquire whether any statute has trans- 
gressed the limits of the subject in 
regard to which the legislature is em- 
powered to legislate.” The courts of 
India and New Zealand similarly decide 
when the legislature has exceeded its 
constitutional powers. The Constitution 
of Australia, adopted in 1901, prac- 


tically incorporates the American judi- 
cial system, including this right to set 
aside extra-constitutional laws. 












The new Constitution of Prussia, 
formerly the most autocratic of the 
German states, expressly confers this 
power upon thecourts. “The Landtag,” 
says Article 29, “shall have legislative 
authority within the limits prescribed 
by the Constitution”; and, says Article 
87, “Constitutional conflicts shall be 
decided by the State Supreme Court.” 
The thing could hardly be put in plainer 
language than that. The new constitu- 
tion of the Reich, adopted in 1g19, is 
almost as specific. “National laws,” says 
Article 13, “are superior to the laws of 
the states. Should any doubt or differ- 
ence of opinion arise as to whether a state 
regulation is compatible with a law of the 
Reich, the competent national or state 
authority may request a decision from a 
superior judicial court of the Reich in 
accordance with the more specific re- 
quirements of a national law.” That 
covers, of course, only state laws in con- 
flict with Federal, but other sections of 
the Constitution clearly give the courts 
supreme authority over the constitu- 
tionality of all legislation. 


The “Judicial Veto” No Invention of 
John Marshall © 


HUS the American system is taking 

root in the constitutions of many 

progressive countries. Mr. Wilson’s 
extremely valuable paper calls attention 
to other misconceptions. One is that John 
Marshall “usurped”’ this power and that 
it is not found in the Constitution. Mr. 
Wilson insists that the second section of 
Article I1I—“ The judicial Power shall 
extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the Laws 
of the United States, and Treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their Au- 
thority” —is a specific grant to the Fed- 
eral courts to set aside unconstitutional 
legislation and gives most weighty rea- 
sons for his contention. He completely 
disposes of the assertion, made by Senator 
La Follette and others, that the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 considered 
the question of granting this authority 
to the courts and voted it down. What 
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the convention disapproved was a pro- 
posal that the courts, jointly with the 
President, should possess the veto against 
all acts of Congress—that is, a political 
power as distinguished from a judicial 
one. Mr. Wilson also shows that this 
exercise of judicial power was not new 
at the time. He quotes a large number 
of cases, all decided before 1787, in which 
state courts had set aside, as unconstitu- 
tional, acts of state legislatures. The 
exercise of this judicial power was already 
the established practice in six of the 
thirteen states before the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution! 

Thus, this power was no invention of 
John Marshall. Another even more as- 
tonishing fact is the slight extent to which 
the Supreme Court has declared acts of 
Congress null and void. From 1789 to 
1914, several hundreds of thousands of 
measures had been passed by the Fed- 
eral legislature. Of that vast multitude 
the Supreme Court has set aside just 
thirty-five! 


The Banner States in Civic Duty: 
Indiana and Kansas 


HOSE organizations that made he- 
roic efforts to “ get out the vote”’ at 
the recent election can take at least 
a slight satisfaction in the result. There 
were approximately 26,000,000 voters in 
1920, and approximately 30,000,000 last 
November. The statisticians figured 
that 44 per cent. of the eligible voters 
visited the polls in 1920, compared with 
52.8 per cent. in 1924. In the growth 
of the sense of civic responsibility, even a 
few integers and a few decimal places 
mark a district gain. 

Americans are taught that the act of 
voting is one form of patriotism, and that 
abstention from the polls in itself is a 
form of treason to the state. On this 
subject more than one point of view is 
tenable; the casuist might maintain that 
he had no civic obligation to vote for one 
of two candidates, when his conscience 
revolted at the suggestion of either one 
in an office of public trust. Yet the test 
has a certain value. 
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The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has compiled tables on the late 
election, disclosing the record of each 
state in this regard. These figures, in- 
cidentally, make clear one explanation, 
which most observers had previously 
overlooked, for the apparently bad show- 
ing made by the American electorate at 
these quadrennial contests. This is that 
the general average is greatly lowered by 
the indifference of the Southern states. 
The fact at first seems hardly credible that 
only 8 per cent. of the qualified voters of 
South Carolina participated in the No- 
vember struggle, only 10 per cent. of 
those of Georgia, and only io per cent. 
of those of Mississippi. Virginia, that 
powerful force in American history, cast 
only 17 per cent. of its vote. As would 
be expected, the best record of any state 
of the Solid South was that of North 
Carolina, but even this advanced com- 
monwealth was satisfied with a record 
of 37 per cent. For such manifestations 
there is, of course, a special reason. In 
states where the result is foreordained, 
there would naturally be a small atten- 
dance at the polls. 

If the South is excluded from these 
statistics, as it should properly be, the 
percentage of total vote cast is not 52.8 
but 61. If interest in elections is a fair 
test of patriotism, then Indiana is our 
most patriotic state, with Kansas a close 
second. The figure for Hoosierdom is 
83.2 per cent. and for Kansas 80.3. Not 
far in the rear come Washington, 76.3; 
Minnesota, 73.2; and New Hampshire, 
70.1. Our largest state (in population), 
New York, cast 60.5 of its vote and our 
smallest, Nevada, 60.4—almost the same 
percentage. The survey, properly in- 
terpreted, shows that the carelessness of 
Americans in performing this civic duty 
has been somewhat exaggerated. 


The Life of a Street 


N ALL American cities, West as well 

| as East, are signs that our established 
communities are beginning to feel 
their age, though most of them, even the 
oldest, still have growing pains. The 
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swiftly growing communities in the West 
and Middle West have taken on an air of 
stability and permanence; they are not 
the straggling places mirrored and satir- 
ized by Charles Dickens and Mark Twain. 
Even that period of demolition and re- 
construction so vividly pictured by 
Booth Tarkington in “The Magnificent 
Ambersons” and “The Midlander” has 
passed to a great extent in our midland 
cities. The business centers of our cities 
have passed out of the frontier stage of 
development, with nearly all their build- 
ings of modern and permanent con- 
struction; they look more like cities and 
less like towns or settlements. 

The tendency toward permanence and 
maturity is visible in most of our Western 
and Middle Western cities. The Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument in Indianapolis, 
for instance, so similar in general aspect 
to the Nelson monument in Trafalgar 
Square, looks just as old as the London 
column, and the general appearance of 
the plaza around it has the same appear- 
ance of maturity. In the capitol grounds 
in Denver the age-stained monument to 
the Colorado veterans of the Civil War 
stands within earshot of the clamor of a 
growing city. Salt Lake City, with all 
its monuments and memorials to the 
founders, chronicles in marble and bronze 
the figures of its local history with much 
the same lavishness as the heroes of 
national history are presented in Washing- 
ton. When a city reaches the point of 
memorializing its great or prominent it is 
growing old, because few memorials can 
be put up until the petty jealousies and 
prejudices of life have been completely 
eclipsed by the subjects’ records of 
achievements. That period of general 
appreciation frequently is postponed for 
years after the death not only of the man 
himself, but also of his critics. 

In view of the impermanence of the 
character of sections in a great and grow- 
ing city like New York, it is unusual that 
the merchants of Fifth Avenue should 
have recently observed the one hundredth 
anniversary of the creation of that great 
thoroughfare. In other cities perhaps 
only four New York thoroughfares are 











widely known—Wall Street, Broadway, 
The Bowery, and Fifth Avenue. Fifth 
Avenue, more than any of the others, 
typifies the metropolis. Running seven 
miles through the heart of Manhattan, it 
passes from magnificence to squalor, 
from wealth to poverty, from beauty to 
ugliness, from tenement to palace. Its 
architecture encompasses the sublime 
and the ridiculous; its history passes 
from the funeral of Grant to the last Boy 
Scout parade. 

It is a street of pomp and pageantry, 
and along its ways have passed victorious 
divisions returning from the wars. 
Nearly all our Presidents of the last 
century and nearly all the country’s 
distinguished visitors have driven through 
Fifth Avenue to receive the plaudits of 
throngs. Fifth Avenue has greeted the 
Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, the 
present Prince of Wales, Li Hung Chang, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Joffre, Foch, 
Viviani, Clemenceau, the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, and countless 
lesser notables. It is the thoroughfare in 
which the metropolis takes pride; it is a 
. Civic institution, more than a street—the 
soul of a city. 

Though both city regulations and semi- 
public watchfulness guard the great high- 
way against harmful or undignified 
intrusion, it is a thoroughfare of constant 
change; that tells a story of progress. 
On its one hundredth anniversary, plans 
for more changes are being formed. The 
famous old Astor mansion has been sold 
and will give way to a modern apartment 
house. Historic Madison Square Garden, 
scene of the longest national political 
convention in history, will soon be re- 
placed with an office building—though 
it is not situated on Fifth Avenue, its 
position on a corner of Madison Square, 
as well as its historic associations, really 
make it a part of the Avenue. 

The millions who visit the famous 
thoroughfare have caused it to make 
many improvements in traffic control. 
Its bus system has spread to St. Louis, 
Chicago, and other cities, and its system 
of regulating vehicular traffic by colored 
lights is used in Philadelphia, Omaha, and 
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other cities in this country, as well as in 


foreign cities. Thus, though it is 4 
permanent institution in the life of a city, 
its changes in appearance typify progress. 
When Fifth Avenue, or Philadelphia’s 
Broad Street, or Chicago’s Michigan 
Avenue, cease to change in contour, the 
citizens might as well call in the arche- 
ologists, for the civilization those 
thoroughfares represent is dead or de- 
clining. 


Money Value of a College Education 


r | is cash value of a college educa- 
tion to its possessor is $72,000, 
according to a report made public 

to-day by Dean Everett W. Lord of the 

Boston University College of Business 

Administration, based on a lengthy study 

of the earning capacity of college gradu- 

ates.” 

The foregoing quotation is the first sen- 
tence of an Associated Press despatch 
recently printed in the newspapers. It 
should form the subject of an interesting 
discussion. Already one correspondent 
of this magazine registers a strong dis- 
sent. His letter is published, not neces- 
sarily because the magazine agrees with 
the argument, but because it states the 
opposing case ably and is stimulating to 
thought: 


Dean Lord’s generalization is another curi- 
ous case of non-sequitur, or, more accurately, 
of ignoring the real cause in favor of a specious 
one. Dr. Lord found that the average total 
earnings of three types of men by the time they 
had reached the age of sixty were as follows: 
untrained men, $45,000; high school graduates, 
$78,000; college graduates, $150,000. There- 
fore, according to the despatch, the difference 
in value between a high school education and 
a college education is $72,000. 

Of course, this reasoning is perfect nonsense. 
Anybody of ordinary intelligence who runs 
over the list of successful men of his own ac- 
quaintance knows that this conclusion bears 
no relation to the facts of life. These success- 
ful men are not successful because they had a 
college education. The correct statement is, 
that some of these men got a college education 
for exactly the same reason that they “got”’ 
success, namely, because they had “getting” 
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brains and “getting” characters. A college 
education is a useful tool, but millions of suc- 
cessful men have proved that it is not an 
indispensable tool for money-making. In- 
deed, it is open to question whether a college 
education is not a positive handicap for a man 
whose sole ambition is business success. It 
takes at least four years of life lost to learning 
the ways and the “feel” of business, and it 
forms habits of theory and of reliance upon 
“book learning” that are definitely opposed to 
the sensitive experimental dealing with human 
nature that is the greatest asset of the business 
man. 

All this is not to say that a college education 
is not worth having, any more than it should 
be read to say that money and success are not 
worth having. Both are worth getting, be- 
cause both may be used to provide a richer life 
to the man who gets them. -But neither is the 
cause of the other. On the contrary, both are 
the effect of a common cause, and that cause 
is innate capacity. This inborn gift of brains, 
ambition, and character makes its possessor 
capable of getting a college education, business 
success, or anything else that lies within the 
range of that gift. In other words, Dr. Lord’s 
figures are really a measure of the relative 
natural endowments of three classes of men. 
One necessary set of figures is missing, namely, 
the number of men comprised in his three 
classes. They can, however, be supplied 
from other sources. Thus supplied, a correct 
statement of his figures and their meaning 
would read somewhat as follows: “On an 
average, of every 100 men in America, 65 are 
inherently capable of achieving not more than 
a common school education and a total earn- 
ing of $45,000 by the time they are sixty years 
old; 15 are inherently capable of achieving 
not more than a high school education and 
$78,000; and 20 are inherently capable of 
achieving a college education and $150,000.” 

This “inherent capacity” is inherited. Not 
every man who inherits it gets a college educa- 
tion or a fortune—time or place or circumstan- 
ces may prevent. But no man who does not 
inherit it can get either a college education 
ora fortune. This may sound harsh, but it is 
as clearly proved as anything else that is 
known to man. Nobody is foolish enough to 
argue against encouraging college education. 
But it should not be encouraged by specious 
arguments about its money value. If society 


wants more college graduates and more suc- 
cessful men, society should take measures to 
encourage men and women of fine inheritance 
to have more children, and measures to re- 
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duce the fertility of men and women of lower 
innate intelligence. To get a prosperous and 
intellectually rich nation is not a problem in 
college education but a problem in eugenics.” 


Life is Sweet—and So is Death 


O MUCH has been heard recently 
S about diabetes mellitus, chiefly 
because of Dr. Banting’s develop- 
ment of Insulin, that a popular impres- 
sion prevails that this Canadian physician 
has conquered one of the most ancient 
enemies of human society. Yet certain 
statistics assembled by Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, and published in the Survey Maga- 
zine, indicate that this disease, as an 
every day fact, is almost as new as the 
remedy which has brought so much relief. 
Sixty years ago diabetes mellitus was 
simply interesting as a medical curiosity. 
The medical profession seldom came in 
contact with it. The earliest accurate 
vital statistics kept in New York City, 
beginning just after the Civil War, show 
one death from this cause for every 2,400 
from other ills. In 1923 there was one 
for every 51 from other causes, but it must 
be remembered, in drawing this compar- 
ison, that the mortality from all other 
diseases during this period shows a great 
decrease. 

The explanation is simple enough. 
American life in the last sixty years has 
grown more and more sweet—in a phy- 
sical sense. The increased use of sugar in 
the daily dietary is as significant of mod- 
ern American progress as is the use of 
the automobile and the telephone, and is 
due to the same cause—the growth of 
individual wealth. As a man or woman 
becomes more prosperous, the first thing 
he does almost instinctively is to add 
more meat and sugar to his food. In 
times of penury human beings eat from 
necessity, in times of prosperity they eat 
for pleasure. And among the gifts of 
modern progress, sugar, in its various 
forms, is apparently one of the most 
esteemed. 

And this vice, if it is a vice, is a new 
one. History does not record the time 
when men have not used alcohol. The 
ancients had the same passion for it as 
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the moderns, and practically every savage 
tribe has discovered its use in some form 
or other. But the Greeks and Romans 
knew nothing of cane sugar; their nearest 
approach to it was honey. Sugar, in- 
deed, is only about five hundred years old. 
That universal succulent—candy—was 
unknown in the days of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. Sugar in any form was not largely 
used until after the Civil War. The 
present vast consumption of candy and 
soft drinks and miscellaneous delicacies 
in which it is an important ingredient 
would have amazed the earlier generation. 
In moderation, sugar is an excellent food 
—in a physiological sense, it is only an- 
other name for energy. That the in- 
crease in its use, however, is the cause of 
the rapidly mounting death rate from 
diabetes, is a fact on which so eminent 
an authority as Dr. Haven Emerson is 
willing to stake his reputation. 


A Scientist on the One Great Failing 
of Democracy 


ROFESSOR MICHAEL PUPIN, 
Pp of Columbia University—a sci- 

entist whose work has had a prac- 
tical application, for it has made the long 
distance telephone a reality—has re- 
cently put his finger on the sensitive spot 
in democracy: 


he weakest point in democracy has always 
been lack of appreciation of expert knowledge. 
Railroads, telegraphy, telephony and radio 
broadcasting, electrical lighting and electrical 
transmission of power are certainly public 
utilities, but the intelligent people of the 
United States will never consent that these 
things, requiring an enormous amount of ex- 
pert knowledge, be placed under government 
ownership. he machinery of our govern- 
ment or of any other form of government 
known to man to-day is utterly incapable of 
handling technical problems which require 
the highest type of training applied to the 
highest type of intelligence.) All of these 
public utilities are full of @mplex technical 


problems which cannot and never were in- 
tended to be handled by any government. 
In Europe we see that where there is govern- 
mental ownership the utilities are being run 
And only recently Musso- 


at heavy deficits. 


Enlightenment 


lini has said that he wants to get away from 
government ownership and adopt the Ameri- 
can system. 


The idea that one American can fill 
any public office just about as well as 
any other was the discovery of the Jack- 
sonian Democracy. It was the justifi- 
cation of the “spoils system” and led to 
the habit of periodically ousting one set of 
office-holders to make place for a new. 
It was an absurdity in the comparatively 
simple age that heard its promulgation, 
but it has become an outrageous distor- 
tion in the more complicated society in 
which we now live. The ideas that con- 
trol science and business and professional 
life are, above all, applicable to public 
affairs, and it is one of the reproaches of 
democracy that it has most inadequately 
learned this lesson. The trained man 
is indispensable in practically every field. 
Specialization is the rule in all the pro- 
fessions. Medicine, the law, engineer- 
ing, business organization—everywhere 
the mind that concentrates on one de- 
partment, and masters it in all its de- 
tails, is in demand. Yet training and 
experience in public life are even yet not 
regarded as indispensable. 

The planning and building of subways 
in a great city like New York calls for 
special knowledge of the most intricate 
kind, yet for seven years this pressing 
necessity has been the victim of the most 
ignorant political demagogues. It is a 
curious but illuminating fact that Mayor 
Hylan, the man who now pretends to 
dictate in the matter of the transit of 
seven million people, was himself, only 
a few years ago, a locomotive engineer on 
the King’s County Elevated Railroad, 
and was “fired” for incompetence. So 
far, by his own unaided efforts, had he 
risen as a transit expert! It is an extreme 
illustration of the extent to which a 
democracy disregards experience and 
skill in the management of great public 
enterprises. 

As government becomes more enlight- 
ened, more and more the value of knowl- 
edge is respected. Probably one of the 
reasons why our Federal Government is 
so vastly superior, in efficiency and 
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honesty, to the states and municipalities, 
is that at Washington the educated 
specialist is an important element in 
administration. He is found in all the 
bureaus, and, not infrequently, in Cabi- 


net posts; certainly Mr. Mellon is an ~ 


expert on finance and Mr. Hoover on 
commerce. 


Children and Prohibition 


‘| “HERE is a constantly growing 
belief that the use of intoxicants 
by minors has been increasing in 

the last two or three years. In all parts 

of the country any traveler will find 
persons who tell of regrettable incidents 
at high school or college parties, or at 
affairs attended by minors. The truth 
of these observations is confirmed by 
several authorities, notably Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court, 
who says that he has noticed an increase 
of the use of intoxicants among children of 
high school age. He is careful to specify 
the words “high school age,” because not 
all the drinking is done by high school 
students. He finds it prevalent to a large 
degree among boys and girls who do not 
attend school, but work for a living. 

Similar confirmation, based on observa- 

tion, is available at many other official 
sources. 

Those who, have noticed this condition 
blame prohibition, but perhaps that is the 
wrong word to use; perhaps they should 
use the word “bootlegging.” In the 
days of legal liquor selling, it was against 
the law to dispense intoxicants to a minor, 
and most saloonkeepers observed that 
law; most of them did have some 
conscience in that respect, though if they 
did not they could be punished, because, 
unlike the bootlegger, they had fixed 
places of business. It is different now: 
the bootlegger is a conscienceless, lawless 
vagabond who observes few human 
decencies and who has no fixed place of 
business. He does not care who con- 
sumes his “stuff,” and the potables sold 
as liquor sometimes now pass through so 
many hands from maker to consumer that 
it would be difficult, even if there were the 
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desire among these traffickers, to keep 
drink from minors. 

Before this “age of sophistication” of 
the younger generation, it was considered 
a disgrace for any young man or young 
girl to show any evidences of intoxication 
at a party or dance. Now many of them 
consider it “smart’’; liquor and tipsiness 
have become “the thing,”’ no matter how 
hard parents and chaperones may try to 
“police” their parties and dances. A 
lively argument might be started any- 
where in the country on the question 
whether this is one of the causes or one of 
the results of this so-called “age of 
sophistication.” There is evidence on 
both sides, though no authoritative 
statistics are available to show even an 
increase in drinking among minors. Ob- 
servations are the only evidence, but those 
observations are too general to be ignored. 


A World Without Disease? 


T THE recent centennial of La- 
A fayette College one of the speak- 
ers, Dr. William S. Nichols, gave 
a picture of the world fifty years hence, 
of a somewhat more cheerful aspect than 
has become the fashion in meetings of this 
kind. The horrors which modern chemis- 
try is likely soon to heap on civilization 
have become a familiar story. Electric 
rays that can destroy an army or a city 
at a distance of a hundred miles, new 
gases a single whiff of which can wipe out 
a hundred thousand men—such are the 
blessings which science, according to 
recent prognostications, is preparing for 
the next generation. 

According to Dr. Nichols, however, 
there is another side to the picture. In 
fifty years, he predicts, the world will be a 
world without disease. The most terri- 
ble plagues that now afflict mankind will 
have been conquered by modern chemis- 
try. Even the most baffling will become 
only the more tragic memories of human- 
kind. A world without disease! Here is 
a spectacle as interesting to the philoso- 
pher as to the scientist. For such a world 


would necessarily mean more than a world 
from which sickness had been abolished. 
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Dr. Nichols really foresees an early time 
when man will obtain and preserve physi- 
cal perfection, when his powers of body 
and of mind will always be maintained 
at their highest efficiency. It would prob- 
ably be impossible to find to-day a single 
human being who is not ill in some way 
and to some degree. Life and civilization 
and current history are really the achieve- 
ments of invalids—of men and women, 
that is, whose bodies, and consequently 
whose minds, are far from realizing 100 
per cent. of their possibilities. To foresee 
what life will be, with all physical dis- 
abilities removed and the human organ- 
ism given free scope to exercise its will, 
fairly staggers the imaginaticn. 

And this, Dr. Nichols insists, is to be 
the work of chemistry. The physicians 
will probably not disagree with this 
statement. The chemist, not the doctor 
in the old-fashioned sense, is to unlock the 
still unsolved mysteries of the human 
body. Indeed, one of the ironies of medi- 
cal progress is that the man who laid the 
basis of modern medicine was not a medi- 
cal man, but a chemist. In most great 
medical research laboratories to-day the 
name chiefly honored is not Hippocrates 
or Galen or Vesalius or even Harvey, but 
Pasteur. It was Pasteur’s studies in the 
fermentations of beer and wine that led to 
the conquest of such human plagues as 
tuberculosis, typhoid, tetanus, diphtheria, 
malaria, yellow fever, and countless 
others. The human body is a highly com- 
plicated mass of chemical reactions, and 
physiological chemistry is the basis of 
medical science. In the opinion of per- 
haps the most daring experimenter of this 
generation, Jacques Loeb, chemistry 
would ultimately accomplish all things. 
He believed that the time was not far dis- 
tant when it would create life itself. He 
himself succeeded, by chemical means, 
in introducing the vital spark into the 
eggs of sea-urchins and tadpoles. The 
prophecy of Dr. Nichols is no more start- 
ling than this realization, though pos- 
sibly he may have been a little optimistic 
in declaring that his great physical trans- 
formation was to be realized within half 
a century, 


The Death of Laughter 


OUIS LUDLOW, the Washington cor- 
¥ respondent, says in his recent book 
“From Cornfield to Press Gallery,” 
that when former Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall was presiding for the last 
time over a session of the Senate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge moved around near the ros- 
trum and told him that he did not know 
how Congress would get along without 
him. No presiding officer had ever be- 
fore dared attempt to relieve the tedium 
of the proceedings with a little humor, 
as Vice-President Marshall had done so 
many times. Some of his remarks 
reached the staid Congressional Record; 
but many of the best did not, either be- 
cause they were uttered in so low a tone 
that the stenographer passed over them 
or because they were personal. 

It has become traditional that politics 
and intentional humor do not mix; most 
politicians try to be intensely serious so 
that the public will take them seriously. 
Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge of 
Indiana never smiles or becomes face- 
tious in a political campaign; he repre- 
sents one end of the scale of seriousness. 
At the other is Job E. Hedges, who, 
according to the general opinion among 
New York politicians, lost the Governor- 
ship because he told too many jokes in 
his campaign speeches; his appeals for 
votes were gems of utterance in that 
epigrammatic philosophy which has made 
him almost as famous as Chauncey M. 
Depew as an after-dinner speaker. 

Americans are beginning to take them- 
selves, their civilization, and their politics 
so seriously that they forget to laugh, and 
that encourages politicians to become 
pompous. That gives them a better 
chance of success, because it has been 
known throughout the ages that you can 
kill with laughter a cause that would 
thrive with increased vigor on serious 
argument or opposition of the most violent 
kind. Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, Professor 
of Philosophy at New York University, 
says that “the laugh is going fast” and 
that “the life of laughter cannot, be 
saved.” It may be that the age of laugh- 
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ter will be succeeded by an age of humor 
that can be appreciated with a smile, but 
Dr. Shaw apparently does not think so, 
for he says: 


Does one ever hear the scientist laugh or 
see the socialist smile? Are Einstein and 
Trotsky famous for their jokes? Would 
Lincoln have been humorous if his administra- 
tion had been like that of Taft? Those who 
are so advanced as to see their way through 
all incongruities never stop to laugh at any- 
thing. When all men are fully evolved, laugh- 
ter will die a natural death. Indeed, it is 
safe to predict that war and laughter will 
depart hand in hand. 


Professor William McDougall of Har- 
vard believes that if man, naturally 
sympathetic, was inclined to weep over 
every small misfortune, the vitality of the 
race would be lowered. Nature knew this 
and bestowed upon man the royal gift of 
laughter, which raises the spirits and 
stimulates the flow of blood. “This is 
the biological function of laughter, one 
of the most beautiful and delicate of 
nature’s adjustments.” 

Professor Shaw may be right. It may 
be true that the causes of laughter are 
vanishing, even in politics, but the man 
who makes that observation runs the 
tisk of being laughed at. 


An Epidemic of Cancer Cures 


NE of the distressing signs of the 
() times is the extent to which so- 
called discoverers of cancer 
cures are exploiting their achievements in 
the public press. This has been a feature 
of American journalism for half a century, 
but the current demonstration is unus- 
ually active. To experienced students 
of this problem the “discoveries” carry 
their refutation on the surface. The 
so-called experimenters tell of the isola- 
tion of the “cancer germ,” the develop- 
ment of a “cancer serum,” and present 
the usual array of statistics, specifying 
the cases that are “cured” or that show 
“improvement,” and holding forth prom- 
ises of complete success. 
The mere fact that these announce- 
ments are made in itself discredits them, 
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even though it does not indicate dis- 
honesty in the men responsible for the 
newspaper publications. An experimen- 
ter who should really find the “cancer 
germ” would not find it necessary to take 
the reporters into his confidence; he 
would at once be awarded the Nobel 
prize, for he would have made the great- 
est discovery in medicine since the days of 
Jenner. All who have looked into this 
subject know that one of the greatest 
medical controversies of the time is the 
existence, or the non-existence, of a 
“cancer germ’’; there is no assurance that 
this strange disease is stimulated by an 
extrinsic cause. Another fact well known 
is that the injection of almost any foreign 
proteins into the body of a cancer patient 
causes a diminution of the growth and 
sometimes its disappearance. Such 
changes, however, are only temporary. 

A few years ago a much respected 
pathologist of Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York, Dr. Hodenpyl, found that the 
introduction of dropsical fluid into a wo- 
man mortally ill with cancer caused her 
ailment to vanish like magic. It was one 
of the most startling moments in the 
medical annals of New York. The 
achievement was widely advertised; Dr. 
Hodenpy! was hailed as the man who had 
solved the most baffling mystery of medi- 
cine; yet in a few weeks the cancerous 
growth made its reappearance in more 
virulent form than ever, and Dr. Ho- 
denpyl died of a broken heart. 

This experience is a common one. It 
is not improbable that the cause and cure 
of cancer will some day be found: it is, 
indeed, extremely probable. But, after 
the initial discovery, it will take years of 
observation and experimentation before 
there can be any assurance that it is def- 
inite and permanent. Any man who 
rushes into print with his announcement, 
without these years of experimentation to 
support him, is nothing less than a quack. 
He is a terrible menace to society and the 
greatest enemy of the sufferers from this 
disease. At present cancer, in its early 
stages, can be cured, usually by operation. 
The discovery of all persons in this early 


_ Stage, and their prompt submission to 
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surgical treatment, would mean the elim- 
ination of the plague. A campaign in all 
enlightened countries for the identifica- 
tion and cure of such cases is now making 
progress in most civilized countries. This 
is the main reason why the publication of 
“cancer cures” is so great a public danger. 
Human beings have an apparently in- 
eradicable instinct for quackery; and a 
considerable number of men and women 
in this early curable period are too likely 
to consult the miracle-workers rather 
than offer themselves to the less romantic 
and not always attractive surgeon’s 
knife—even though the latter can work a 
permanent cure. Such publications 
therefore unquestionably cause many 
needless deaths, and for this reason in it- 
self the press should be careful about ex- 
ploiting them. 


Criminal Instincts of College Men 


EW light has recently been shed 

upon another point about the 

college graduate that occasion- 
ally finds its way into the public press, 
and that is his criminal tendencies. 
The extent to which the old familiar 
“ graduate of Yale” or “ graduate of Har- 
vard”’ figures in newspaper scandals and 
crimes has long been a grief to these 
ancient institutions. A few years ago 
the authorities of the former sent copies 
of its catalogue of graduates to leading 
American newspapers with the modest 
request that, before the heroes of such 





escapades were tagged in newspaper 
stories with the familiar label, the editors 
should consult this volume to make sure 
that they were what they were so fre- 
quently claimed to be. 

A careful observance of this practice, 
it was believed, would save the venerable 
institutions from the too prevalent sus- 
picion of being a nursery of crime. Judge 
Alfred J. Talley, of New York, recently 
made a speech in which he declared, 
among other things, that there were 
enough college graduates in the prisons 
of the United States to man the faculties 
of all the colleges. This remark led Mr. 
Lewis E. Lawes, the warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, to investigate the accuracy of a 
generalization which is obviously as in- 
teresting to educators as to penologists. 
He discovered that, out of 1,388 convicts 
under his charge, 5 were college graduates. 
This is a proportion of about 3 of 1 per 
cent. Obviously, these five holders of 
academic degrees do not constitute a 
force large enough to recruit the faculties 
of all the higher educational institutions 
of New York State, where there are 
probably several thousand men engaged 
in academic instruction. There is little 
doubt that other states would make a 
similar showing. The experience of so 
famous a collector of ne’er-do-wells as the 
warden of Sing Sing may therefore be 
taken as sufficiently disproving the thesis 
that an undergraduate course in itself 
forms a stimulating preparation for crim- 
inal activity. 











New Palace of Art 
to be 


Gilt to the Nation 


The Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California, 
will pass, on the death of its owner, into the possession of the 
American public. Itcontains, in addition to such famous mas- 
terpieces as ‘‘The Blue Boy’ of Gainsborough, manuscripts and 
first editions that rank as the most priceless of such treasures 
in existence, and its bequest to the nation forms the greatest 
single gift from an individual to his country in the world 
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ITS CLASSIC LINES 
A front view of the library showing its lines. ‘The 
building is entirely of steel, marble, and concrete. 
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THE PRIVATE ENTRY 


A side approach through the very 

beautiful grounds. The library is 

closely adjacent to Mr. Hunting- 

ton’s residence, and he uses this 
as a private entrance. 


DIGNITY IN DOORS 


Flanked by the Apollo Belvedere 
and Diana of the Chase, this 
door in itself recalls those ex- 
quisite ones of Ghiberti in the 
Baptistery of Florence. 
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THE INTERIOR SEVERE 


Architecturally, the interior is 
severely dignified and there exists 
no garish ornamentation which 
may offend the eye or disturb a 
genuinely classical effect. 


THE COLLECTOR’S STUDY 


The mantel holds the bust of 
Shelley by Mrs. Leigh Hunt, of 
which Carlyle remarked that the 
poet looked as if he had swallowed 
his chin and didn’t like it. 














































Subtle Craftsmanship 
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A MAGNIFICENT MANUSCRIPT 


Gloriously illuminated, this page of Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” is one of the most valuable items of its sort in existence. 
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Mr. WILLIAM 


‘SHAKESPEARES 
COMEDIES, 
HISTORIES, & 


Publifhed accordiag to the True Original Copies. 





LONDON 


Printed by Haac laggard,and Ed. Blount, 162: 











THE FIRST FOLIO 


A much debated portrait of Shakespeare appears in this first collection of the plays. Executed 
after his death by Martin Droeshout at the instance of Heming and Condell, who intended it as 
a memorial, it has been at sundry times the occasion of Baconian argument. The folio is an 
important feature of the collection. 































VENVS 
AND ADO N IS. 


Viligmirctur vulgus :mthi flauus Apollo 
Poculsa Caftalia plena minifires aqua. 





Imprinted at London for William Leake, dwels 
ling in Paules Churchyard at the figne of 
the Greyhound, 1599. 
| as 





The First Edition of “Hamlet”’ 


A PRICELESS SHAKESPEARE 


The long poem “ Venus and Adonis” was dedicated 

to Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton, by 

some believed to have been the mysterious “ Mr. 

W. H.” of the sonnets. This book was issued 

seventeen years before the poet’s death and six after 
its initial publication. 














UNIQUE IN FIRST EDITIONS 


To many this is the most priceless first 

edition in the world. “Hamlet” was written in 

1601, but its first quarto was not published 

until two years later. The text differs sensibly 

from that of the first folio, suggesting revision 
in the preparation of the latter. 
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TAMERLANES 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S FIRST BOOK OTRBE POBWUS. 


“Tamerlane” was published when Poe had en- 
listed in the Army, after his somewhat abrupt 
departure from the University of Virginia. It 
was his first book and did not notably betray 
the rare genius that showed in his later work. 


— 
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BY A BOSTONTAN. 


Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manliood to reform. —Cow rrr. 


BOSTON: 
CALVIN F. S. THOMAS.....PRINTER. 
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THE 
BOOK OF THE GENERAL 


- LAUUES AND LIBERTYES 


CONCERNING THE INHABITANTS OF THE MASSACHUSETS 
(OLLECTED OUT UF THE ‘RECORDS OF THE GENERAL COUKT 
POR THE SEVERAL TEARS WHERIN THEY WERE MADE 
AN D ESTABLISHED, 


Aad how revife.l by the Game Court and d. fx fed into an Alphabetical order 
and pudlthad by the fame Auchorit.eun the General Coust 
beld at “Boflw. the foutcenth of the 
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1647 








EARLY MASSACHUSETTS TYPOGRAPHY 

An example of seventeenth-century American 

printing with its quaintly cut letters and italics 
that recall the swash characters of to-day. 
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Two Autographs 
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WASHINGTON’S SIGNATURE | 
“Affectionate Zeal to Serve My | 
Country’’—the first line of this 
letter—is_ significant and _pro- 
phetic, though the date is twenty 
years before the actual fulfilment 
of the Great Patriot’s destiny. 
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THE HAND OF MILTON 
Extremely valuable is this autograph of the 
poet written casually enough with the date of the 
purchase of what we judge is a sufficiently 

weighty volume. 
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BLOWING THE WORLD AROUND 
A fascinating old map showing the winds, strongly reminiscent of the amorini 
that appear in the religious paintings of the Renaissance, all blowing lustily. 
























WHERE TREASURES ARE CATALOGUED 


Here are catalogued the books and manuscripts of the Huntington Library. This be- 
quest to the nation constitutes an incalculable aid to the liberal arts in this country. 
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Personalities 


Thomas D. Campbell, Business-Farmer 


HOMAS D. CAMPBELL, of 

Hardin, Montana, is the super- 

power farmer. Probably no 

man in the world has carried 

the use of mechanical energy 
to such a degree in the creation of food 
from seed and soil. This past season he 
farmed 35,000 acres of land in the semi- 
arid West, and 
used a million 
dollars’ worth 
of the highest- 
powerfarm ma- 
chinery. With 
never more 
than 250 men 
on the job, he 
plowed, culti- 
vated, and 
seeded this vast 
area, and har- 
vested and 
threshed 380,- 
000 bushels of 
wheat, 65,000 
bushels of flax, 
and 42,000 
bushels of oats. 
Instead of the 
power of muscle 
in the bodies 
of men and horses that usually goes into 
such an operation, he used the power of 
200,000 gallons of gasoline. 

Mr. Campbell is the newest type of 
farmer. Born in a sod hut in the Red 
River Valley of North Dakota, reared on 
a pioneer farm in that same valley, work- 
ing from childhood at the hard tasks of 
that life, finally he went through the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, took a post- 
graduate course at Cornell in mechanical 
and electrical engineering, and went back 





THOMAS D. CAMPBELL, BUSINESS-FARMER 


to the scil to apply modern science and 
modern business methods to the oldest 
industry of civilized man. His brilliant 
success is a lesson that is provoking ad- 
miring study among the leaders in the 
farm movement, and may well point the 
way out of the economic morass that 
threatens American agriculture. 

He treats 
farming as a 
manufacturing 
process. He 
regards seed 
and soil and 
rain as the raw 
materials of 
that process, 
and farm ma- 
chinery as the 
machinery of a 
factory. He 
says his bus- 
iness is to 
“manufacture 
wheat.” The 
first task of the 
manufacturer 
is to relate the 
cost of produc- 
tion to the pos- 
sible selling 
value of his product; he instals an expert 
accountant to keep exact records of all 
expenditures and to analyze the records 
to see where the wasteful parts of his 
process are. 

Mr. Campbell did exactly that. He 
quickly found what all manufacturers 
find, namely, that the cheapest pro- 
duction is attained by the largest use 
of mechanical power to replace hand 
operation. He replaced men and mules 
with the highest-power tractors, gaining 
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PLOWING A FURROW SIX 





MILES LONG 


Mr. Campbell uses $1,000,000 worth of machinery on his Montana wheat ranch, including seventy-two big 


tractors. 


The picture shows fifteen tractors pulling gang plows on one operation. 


This outfit is able to 


plow a square mile a day, which is the record. 


speed and certainty in plowing and in 
all the other farm processes. He leased 
lands of such contour and size that ma- 
chinery could be used most effectively. 
Then he hitched gang-plows to tractors, 
put fifteen tractors abreast, sent them six 
miles in a straight line and plowed a fur- 
row 150 feet wide and six miles long. By 
this process he can plow a square mile of 
land in a day. 

Next, he had accountants figure the 
cost of this operation, and charged the 
items in such a way that they could be 
compared with the costs of performing the 
same operation with a different arrange- 
ment of men and machinery. This ac- 
counting is carried to such a refinement 
that he knows to the fraction of a cent 
the cost of lubricating oil that went into 
the production of every bushel of wheat. 





Comparative cost studies led to the 
following economy: For some time, it 
was his practice to hitch six reapers to 
one traction engine. The best speed the 
engine could make with this load was two 
miles an hour. By experiment he found 
that reducing the number of reapers to 
four permitted the engine to increase its 
speed to three miles an hour, and the 
smaller outfit would do as much work in 
a day as the larger. And of course there 
was a large saving—of the pay of the two 
men on the extra two reapers, and in the 
cost of the reapers themselves. 

Along with the economy of using maxi- 
mum land areas, maximum power and the 
minimum of men, Mr. Campbell early 
learned that the least expensive labor is 
the highest paid. He picks the most skill- 
ful workers he can get, pays them the 

















COST ACCOUNTANTS RETOUCHED THIS PHOTOGRAPH 


At first Mr. Campbell used six reapers hitched to one tractor, but his accountants told him that it would be 
cheaper to use four. In one day last summer his crews threshed 4,321 bushels of wheat in one day, a world’s 


record for a single outfit. 
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highest wages, and gives them a bonus 
based on improved performance. 

Engine repair men get a bonus for 
reducing the number of hours the engines 
are idle for repairs. Engine drivers get 
a bonus for increased mileage in plowing 
and reaping, and soon. For this reason, 
the men on the Campbell ranch regard 
the business as their own, and give their 
best skill and effort to the work. They 
have the inspiring leadership of the 
“boss” himself, who knows every detail 
of every task better than any of the men 
and can do it better. 

Small wonder, then, that records are 
constantly being broken on the 
Campbell ranches. Two were 
smashed this last season. One 
was the threshing record. With 
an all-steel threshing outfit in 
one of his fields, his men threshed 
and cleaned 4,321 bushels of 
wheat in one day. The other 
was the plowing record. With 
the fifteen tractor and gang 
plow outfit they plowed 640 
acres in one day without stop- 
ping of the engines once. 


CLEAN BUNKHOUSES 


FURTHER development 

of esprit de corps among 
his men is provided by Mr. 
Campbell. The old-fashioned 
“bunk house” is unknown on 
his lands. Instead, neat, 
modern buildings, with hot and cold 
shower baths, bedrooms furnished with 
white iron beds and honest-to-goodness 
sheets on them, provide living quarters 
undreamed of in the old West and rare 
enough in the new. 

Mr. Campbell insists that all his men 
shall shave every day, and encourages 
them to take a shower when the day’s 
work is done and change their clothes. 
These are not merely sanitary measures; 
they are also psychological devices, de- 
signed to prevent the old fashioned “farm 
hand”’ attitude from creeping into the 
Campbell organization. Instead, every 
man feels himself to be what he really is, 
a self-respecting member of a skilled 





A Ban on Old-Style Farm Hands 


factory trade. The revolutionary effect 
of this attitude upon the morale of the 
men can readily be imagined. It helps 
to explain the unprecedented “ per-man 
production” of wheat on the Campbell 
ranches. 

Manufacturers know that production, 
however, is only one half the story of 
success. Marketing is the rest. Indeed, 
marketing is the most grievous failure 
of American farming. It is probably 
Mr. Campbell’s most brilliant success. 
Here he has carried business methods into 
farming with exceptional skill. Operat- 
ing on such a large scale as he does, he 
has had to obtain financial 
capital adequate to that scale. 
But he has not made the mis- 
take that most farmers make, 
namely, of obtaining capital 
solely for production purposes, 
with no thought of marketing. 

Mr. Campbell’s seasonal 
financing includes the procur- 
ing of capital not only to get 
the crop in and to get it out, 
but capital also to carry the 
finished product in storage un- 
til the best market price can 
be obtained. He never con- 
fronts therefore, the almost 
universal dilemma of the 
farmer who ends the harvest 
with exhausted funds and must 
sell his crop at once for what- 
ever ready cash it will bring. 
Campbell wheat is sold when the market 
is at its best, not when it is saturated. 

He also adopts the selling methods of 
other manufacturers, dealing direct, 
wherever possible, with customers, the 
millers. Using modern methods and grad- 
ing his wheat carefully, he can guarantee 
a standard quality, and, therefore, get a 
better price. 

Mr. Campbell has not only achieved a 
great personal success—he owns(with his 
farm managers and principal skilled work- 
men as partners) his million-dollar plant 
outright and has a heavy cash surplus— 
but he has demonstrated a new method 
of farming. The use of power on the land 
is not unique, but the application of fac- 
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tory methods is—factory methods of 
power assembly, cost accounting, and 


marketing. 


The result of his success is that the 
Russian Government has offered him all 
the land he wants on his own terms, and 
many private owners of large tracts and 


Dr. Reginald G. 


however, 
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even state governments have asked him 
to operate on their lands. 


He prefers, 


to maintain complete inde- 
pendence and continue as a private manu- 
facturer of basic foods. 
he applied his methods to flax growing, 
with conspicuous success. 


This last year 


Harris, Biologist, 


Tells Why Scientists Study Polliwogs 


HY do men study polli- 


wogs?”’ 


that may be answered 
by recounting the great 
advancements made in 
medical science by the study of marine 


animals or by telling 
just why scientists at 
present are dissecting 
the tadpole and the 
salamander. 

When that question 
was put to Dr. Regi- 
nald G. Harris, Director 
of the Long Island 
Biological Station at 
Cold Spring Harbor, 
he answered it in both 
ways—by recounting 
the achievements made 
in the past by the co- 
operation of polliwogs 
and inquisitive scien- 
tists and by telling 
why the tadpole is so 
popular now with men 
of science. 

An important and 
virtually unexplored 
field of science to-day 
is the study of the 


endocrine glands, their relation to the Nor is the 
functions and development of the human 
body, and the compilation of data to en- 
able the medical profession to influence 
these glands for the betterment of the 


a question 





DR. REGINALD G. HARRIS 


Director of the Long Island Biologi- 
cal Station at Cold Spring Harbor. 





privacy and seclusion. 
of temperament, the tadpole will main- 
tain an existence just as normal in a 
small aquarium in a laboratory as in his 


individual and, therefore, the improve- 
ment of the human race. 

Scientists know that an important part 
in physical development is played by the 
pituitary gland, the thyroid and other 
glands in the body, and that, though duct- 


less, they codperate 


like a_ well-organized 
football team by 


maintaining liaison 
through the _ blood. 
But the why, and the 
how, and the where- 
fore, of all this co- 
operation constitute 
the mystery yet to be 
solved. 

The Watson of this 
mystery is the polli- 
wog, and tadpoles have 
rarely failed science. 
The reason the ma- 
rine animal is so use- 
ful in a study of the 
glands or internal or- 
gans is that it ma- 
tures so rapidly, and 
there is no thick skin 
or hair coat to be pene- 
trated, as in the case 
of higher animals. 
polliwog a stickler for 
With no display 
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Frogs as World Figures 





native swamp. It 





will not always do 
what scientists ex- 
pect, but an inva- 
riable trait of the 
polliwog is that it 
usually does some- 
thing. Sometimes, 
despite its lack of 
temperament, it 
may do something 
startling. 

For instance, 
when a scientist re- 
moves its pituitary 
gland the tadpole 
steadfastly refuses 








the larva; inflam- 
mation followed as 
the mobile meso- 
dermic cells rushed 
to the attack, and 
he formed the the- 
ory that “inflam- 
mation is thus a 
creative reaction of 
the organism, and 
morbid symptoms 
are only the signs 
of the struggle 
between the meso- 
dermic cells and 
the microbes.” 
Metchnikoff in 








to metamorphose 
into a frog, and its 
normal dark color 
changes to a silvery 
white. Give it back 
the pituitary gland 
of a frog and it will 
change its unnatural sil- 
ver color back to normal 
dark hue, and live up 
to its glands by proceed- 
ing to metamorphose 
into a noisy frog. By 
experiments. of this kind, 
scientists at the marine 
biological stations are 
learning something about 
the endocrine glands. 

“Most persons laugh 
when they ask why men 
study tadpoles,” says Dr. 
Harris, “but many great 
discoveries have come 
from research of this 
kind.” 

The great Metchnikoff 
conceived the basis of 
his phagocyte theory 
while he was observing 
some star-fish larve 
under his microscope at 
Messina. He wondered 
whether the mobile cells 
he observed would attack 
any intruding microbes. 
He put some thorns into 


the 


HOW GLANDS AFFECT GROWTH 


The tadpole on the left is normal, the same age as 
the silvery white tadpole on the right, from which 
Removal 
of the gland causes the color to change from dark 
to the silvery white, and retards growth so that such 
a tadpole never metamorphoses into a frog. 


pituitary gland has been removed. 

















ANOTHER GLAND EXPERIMENT 


The tadpole on the left has changed 
dark color for silvery white because 
the pituitary gland was removed. 
The tadpole on the right also lost its 
pituitary gland, but after the color 
had changed from dark to silvery 
white the scientists gave it back the 
pituitary gland of a normal frog, and 
the result was an acceleration of 
growth and a visible change toward 
the normal dark color. 


early years always 
centered his life 
around a marine 
biological station, 
and he refused to 
take any post that 
was not near the sea 
and its smaller animals. 
That shows the impor- 
tance of the marine bio- 
logical station, or, in 
other words, the polli- 
wog, in the life of a 
scientist interested in 
pathological or biological 
research. 

Among creatures most 
useful to mankind, the 
polliwog must take his 
place with the cow, the 
horse,andthedog. More 
books have been written 
about the frogthan about 
Shakespeare, or Lincoln, 
or Napoleon, or, as Dr. 
Samuel J. Holmes put it 
in his book “ The Biology 
of the Frog”’: 


Perhaps no animal, ex- 
cept man, has been the sub- 
ject of so many scientific 
investigations. . . . In 
fact, most of what is known 
in certain departments of 
physiology is derived from 
study of this animal. 
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Startling but true, that this insignificant 
creature should have contributed so much 
to medical science, when mention of the 
frog usually raises the obvious queries on 
the edibility of its legs or why it makes 
so much noise when men crave sleep. 


In literature, 
the frog is no 
hero, and is 
always repre- 
sented as being 
unnecessarily 
raucous, except 
by Aristo- 
phanes, who, 
in ‘“TheFrogs,”’ 
makes Charon 
remark to Bac- 
chus as they 
start their 
river journey: 
“Thou’lt hear 
sweet music 
presently of 
frogs with 
voices wonder- 
ful as swans’.” 
But see what 
company 
Charon had! 

To the scien- 
tist, the voice of 
the frog is just 
as sweet as it 
was to Charon, 
even when Bac- 
chus is not pres- 
ent. Without 
the frog, the 
polliwog, and 
other marine 
animals, the study of the endocrine glands 
would be much more difficult, and the 
sudden and widespread extermination of 
the frog would retard the solution of many 
of the problems confronting medical 
science. In the study of cancer and some 
other diseases, the mouse is favorite; the 
guinea pig also is a good servant of 
science. But the frog is leader. 

For that reason the maintenance of 
marine biological stations, such as Dr. 
Harris directs, is important to science, 


the left. 





on the day his diet was started. 


resented in the center of the picture. 

was completely metamorphosed to the land type shown on 

Beef thyroid causes a salamander to lead a fast life, 
but also a considerably shorter life. 
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and there are very few in this country. 
The station at Woods Hole, Mass- 
achusetts, is largest; that at Cold Spring 
Harbor, under the auspices of the Long 
Island Biological Association, members of 
which are prominent residents of the 
vicinity, is the 
second largest; 
and there are 
smaller stations 
at the Tortu- 
gos, Florida, 
Mt. Desert 
Island, Maine, 
Friday Harbor, 
Washington, 
and La_ Jolla 
and Hopkins 
Laboratories, 
California. 

To these sta- 
tions hundreds 
of graduate stu- 
dents, teachers, 
and research 
men go every 
summer to 
study the va- 
rious marine 
animals, which 
by their abun- 


nc ‘ 
A PRECOCIOUS SALAMANDER d ms ce and 
: Pisa Bo ae variety deter- 
Normally a year is required for the growth of this species of F - 
salamander from the larva to the land form, but this period mined the lo- 
may be cut several weeks by feeding the creature on a diet of cation of the 
beef thyroid. The type on the right represents the salamander stations. If 
In three weeks an accelerated é 
metamorphosis carried the creature to the development rep- Metchnikoff 
A few weeks later it had lived in 


this country 
he could have 
been found at 
one of these stations, and there, possibly, 
the heirs of the Metchnikoff tradition are 
poring over the problems of the endocrine 
glands. 

Dr. Harris himself, a graduate of Brown 
University, is working on these problems; 
so are many other scientists, including 
some of the staff of the Biological Labora- 
tory and of the Carnegie Institution at 
Cold Spring Harbor. And not to forget 


the help of the polliwog, which is working 
on the problems in its own way. 









Colonel A. B. Barber, Traffic Expert 


ECRETARY HOOVER has been 
dubbed by some of the news- 
papers as “the Conference Wiz- 
ard of the Administration.” 


A. B. Barber, a former Army officer and 
traffic expert who is manager of the 
Transportation Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 


Altogether, the 
Secretary of Commerce 
in four years has con- 
ducted about five hun- 
dred conferences on 
important subjects re- 
lating to the public 
welfare. The confer- 
ences range in subject 
from radio to railroads; 
from unemployment 
to street and highway 
safety. 

Street and highway 
safety was the last big 
conference, and, though 
it was only one of 
several hundred, the 
preliminary work was 
begun nearly a year be- 
fore the meeting, under 
the direction of Colonel 


COLONEL 














A. 





B. BARBER 


Colonel Barber is 
not only a traffic ex- 
pert, but also one of 
Secretary Hoover's 
“conference experts,” 
and he knows not only 
how to organize pre- 
liminary work on_ the 
Hoover efficiency plan, 
but he knows also 
how to conduct the con- 
ference when the mem- 
bers meet. 

A Hoover conference 
is unlike most meetings 
of its kind, because 
the Secretary and _ his 
associates give the 
conferees something 
to confer about the 
second minute after the 
conference opens. No 























A NEW TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL POSTER 
Experts now urge children to be cautious in traffic, 
believing that telling them of horrors might create 
a ‘fear complex” in time of danger. 





ERNEST GREENWOOD 
A new Hoover conference expert who was drafted 
for work as Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
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vague program is laid out; the program is 
definite and concise. No skeletonized 
outline of debate is laid before the con- 
ference. 

Instead, the results of months of re- 
search by the foremost experts on the sub- 
ject to be discussed are presented to the 
conference, and the experts themselves are 
present to lead the 
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tion Conference of last year the expert 
was Colonel Barber because he was an 
authority on the subject; and in the re- 
cent conference on street and highway 
safety, it was Colonel Barber again, 
not only because he was an expert on 
traffic of all kinds, but also because in the 
Transportation Conference he had proved 

that he was an ex- 





discussion. The 
delegates are forced 
by the circum- 
stances to get right 
down to business. 
At the recent con- 
ference on street 
and highway safety, 
Colonel Barber 
handed to mem- 
bers the reports of 
eight expert com- 
mittees —enough 
material to fill a 
book of about five 
hundred pages. 
When Secretary 
Hoover conceives 
the idea for a con- 


Association. 


in many places. 


roadside warning. 


paster. 





SAFETY SLOGANS 


Some of the warnings of traffic experts 
have been widely copied. Some of them 


are: 

“Say it with good brakes and save the 
flowers." —From a placard of the Na- 
tional Team and Motor Truck Owners 


“Steep Grade with railroad crossing 
at the bottom—A good place to commit 
suicide.” —A roadside warning now used 


“Drive Slow and See Our Town— 
Drive Fast and See Our Jail.” —Another 


“Famous Last Words—‘I’ll pass him 
on the next turn.””—From a windshield 


pert at carrying out 
theidea of a Hoover- 
ized conference, 
which is that the 
work of the gather- 
ing shall be begun 
months before and 
continued months 
after the meeting. 
Three days of 
talking, a sheaf of 
elaborately phrased 
resolutions, and 
three or four days 
of newspaper stories 
do not measure the 
Hoover idea of a 
conference by any 
means. Hoover 








ference he drafts ex- 
perts right and left, and encourages them to 
think and work for months on causes and 
cures. No one can tell just when the 
Secretary conceives an idea. When he 
tells anybody about it he is fortified with 
statistics and facts sufficient to convince 
his hearers of the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

Then he tells his story to one person or 
a dozen in short sharp sentences, mean- 
time either drawing queer diagrams on 
small pieces of paper on his desk, or 
punching holes in weird designs in his 
blotter. It is easy to understand his 
words because he is concise, but the illus- 
trations don’t mean anything to anybody 
but himself. 


WHEN BARBER ENTERS 


FTER the idea has been conceived 
and duly launched; the Secretary 
calls in an expert like Colonel Barber 
and gives him the job of organizing the 
preliminary work. In the Transporta- 





wants action, con- 
tinuous and long sustained, but with 
only enough language to stimulate the 
action and some quiet thought. 

Always before Colonel Barber or an 
expert conference director is called in, 
Mr. Hoover has formulated a thesis for 
the work. His thoughts on the vast loss 
of life and property in street and highway 
accidents coalesced in an unusual manner. 
He was requested by Ernest Greenwood, 
then Associate Editor of the Insurance 
Field, to write an article on the subject 
of “fair automobile safety regulation,” 
and Mr. Greenwood started his talk with 
a statement of facts and statistics intended 
to convince Mr. Hoover of the critical 
situation. 

“He interrupted,” says Mr. Green- 
wood, “and from then on he did the 
talking. In five minutes he had brushed 
aside my carefully organized arguments, 
assumed the existence of a crisis, reached 
the heart of the problem, and stated a 
thesis for which eight carefully organized 
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committees composed of leaders in their 
respective lines from all over the United 
States have been for months constructing 
a background.” 

“Why not call one of your famous con- 
ferences?”’ suggested Mr. Greenwood. 

That suggestion appealed to Mr. Hoo- 
ver, and Greenwood left with instructions 
to talk the proposal over with several 
persons, whose names were mentioned by 
the Secretary. 

“I know what I think ought to be 
done,” said Mr. Hoover, “and I want to 
see if you get the same idea.” 

The editor did get the same idea and 
a week later, last March, a group of 
experts were invited to the Secretary’s 
office. They agreed that in street and 
highway accidents, 85 per cent. of which 
are caused by automobiles, the nation 
faced a critical problem. Greenwood was 
immediately drafted as secretary of a 
temporary organization, a steering com- 
mittee was formed, and Colonel Barber 
was called in as a traffic and conference 
expert. 

Secretary Hoover is a master organizer, 
as he demonstrated in the Belgian and 
Russian relief work before he became 
Secretary of Commerce. He likes 
thoroughness and care in the preparation 
of plans and, therefore, he likes the Bar- 
ber method of preparing for a Hoover 
conference. By this method the best 
minds and the best ideas of the country 
are mobilized, and an authoritative group 
of reports and studies is laid before the 
conference, which, therefore, cannot avoid 
doing some good work. 

Like Secretary Hoover, Colonel Barber 
is an engineer. He is a West Point 
graduate who served several years in the 
Engineers Corps. Shortly after this 
country entered the war, he went to 
France with the Railroad Commission, 
and in the war served on the General 
Staff. After the Armistice he joined 
Mr. Hoover’s American Relief Adminis- 
tration as executive in charge of the 
transportation and distribution of sup- 
plies, and, later, he was technical adviser 
to the Polish Government. All of which 
shows that he is a traffic expert, and also 


that he knows some of the efficient 
Hoover methods. 

Most of the appalling facts gathered 
by the Barber-Greenwood organization 
on loss of life and property in automobile 
accidents have been made public. Their 
country knows that about 22,600 persons 
were killed in 1923, and about 678,000 
seriously injured, with an _ estimated 
economic loss of $600,000,000. It knows 
also that the figures for 1924 probably 
will show an increase of 15 per cent., and 
that, unless there be fundamental 
changes, the year 1935 will see at least 
50,000 fatalities, with at least 1,500,000 
cases of serious injuries, and an economic 
loss running into the billions. 


TRAFFIC JAMS IN ANCIENT ROME 


RAFFIC congestion is not a new 

problem. One of Colonel Barber’s 
experts dug out of history some facts 
about congestion in Rome in Czsar’s 
time, when the “staggered peak” system 
was adopted, whereby certain classes of 
traffic moved only at certain hours. 
Heavy commercial vehicles in ancient 
Rome, for instance, moved at night. 

Many persons remember the traffic 
jams in our cities, particularly New 
York, in horse-and-wagon days. Tie-ups 
lasted for hours, and O. Henry made a 
traffic jam the motif of one of his short 
stories. The swifter automobile merely 
made traffic conditions better for a few 
years, but the saturation point is here 
again, and more trouble. 

Colonel Barber and his experts attack 
the problem as scientists study a major 
disease, and, indeed, in death toll this is 
a major disease. They study all the 
causes as a scientist studies a dangerous 
microbe. There is no guesswork in their 
method. 

Because of careful scientific studies of 
this kind the Hoover conferences are in- 
variable successes. The reports of the 


expert committees form a new literature 
for use wherever the special problem af- 
fects the public welfare, and, therefore, 
the conference directly and indirectly ex- 
erts a wide influence by showing both 
cause and cure. 
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Prohibition As It Is 


I. HOBOKEN—BUFFALO—DETROIT 


Beginning a 3,000-Mile Trip on Which the WorLD’s Work Investigator Makes 
Some Observations on How Far the Dry Laws Affect These United States 


EITHER as a “dry” nor as a 
“wet,” but simply as a re- 
porter anxious to learn how 
America is behaving under 
* prohibition, 
traveled three thousand miles. 


people asked me, 
“What are you try- 
ing to prover” | 
answered, “Noth- 
ing,” and | am not 
trying to “prove” 
anything now. I 
shall merely record 
things seen and 
heard by one roving 
New Yorker during 
the space of a 
month. 

As | stepped 
ashore at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, toward 
evening, at the out- 
set of my journey, 
two drunken men 
reeled by —an ex- 
tremely rare sight 
in these days. 
Then I noticed sa- 
loons, counting 
seventy-two in 
eight blocks. 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


I have lately 


come from overseas. 
Hoboken, and not Rum Row, has been 
the great enemy of prohibition; while we 
are spending millions to embarrass Rum 
Row and other petty smuggling fleets, big 
When liners dock at Hoboken 








The author of this series on probtibition 
enforcement was selected by ibe WorLD’s 
Work because of bis wide experience in 
investigating controversial situations. He 
wrote arlicles for the magazine in 1923 
and 1924 on the church war between 
modernists and fundamentalists, the Ne- 
gro migration from the Southern states, 
and the divorce question. A native of 
Ithaca, New York, and the son of a 
Cornell University professor, be was grad- 
uated from the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary in 1896 and became a Congrega- 
tional minister, bolding pastorates in 
Helena, Montana, and Leverett, Massa- 
chusetis, during the two ensuing years. 
He bas written for magazines and news- 
papers regularly, and has been on the 
staffs of the Boston Transcript, Chicago 
Tribune, and ihe Literary Digest. 
Among bis books are ‘‘ Understanding the 
French” and “The Man Himself—the 
Nazarene.” —THE EpiTors. 








As he believes, 


“with the cus- 
toms officers fixed, 
the Volstead agents 
fixed, the local po- 
lice fixed.” 

After dining, | 
visited saloons. 
They had the same 
swing doors, the 
same bars, the same 
brass rails, the same 
foaming seidels, the 
same German wall- 
mottos, the same 
pictures of pugilists 
and nude women, 
the same boisterous 
laughter, the same 
ejaculations of 
“Hoch!” as before 
prohibition. Any 
stranger could pur- 
chase beer and 
whisky. Policemen 
passed in and out, 
not objecting. 

Two crowded sa- 


Among them glimmered the sign of a 
superb German restaurant, and there | 
dined. 

The restaurant, embellished with tall 
steins, seemed not to have changed since 
pre-Volstead days, nor had the beer, 
which is so fine a product that Mr. Hugh 
Fox, Secretary of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, thinks it must 


loons, of the viler sort, had enormous free- 
lunch counters and offered beer at five 
cents a glass. Others demanded ten. A 
few asked fifteen. In one, I questioned 
the proprietor regarding Mr. Fox’s theory. 
In so far as whisky was concerned, he 
indorsed it, adding, “ They bribe even the 
gatekeeper.”’ 

Alighting at Buffalo next morning, | 
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hardly knew the place. Since prohibition, 
splendid new buildings had shot up 
everywhere, obscuring old landmarks. 
As the Methodist Clipsheet calls the re- 
vival of building a result of prohibi- 
tion, what city should be drier than 
Buffalo? Moreover, the prohibition 
manuals all trace to Volsteadism the as- 
tonishing multiplication of automobiles, 
and automobiles have multiplied in 
Buffalo until there is talk of cutting down 
interminable rows of magnificent elms in 
order to widen Delaware Avenue. But I 
was skeptical, nevertheless, for I had re- 
ceived a hint or two regarding Buffalo 
from a New Yorker whose attitude toward 
the law is interesting. 


“PUTTING OVER” PROHIBITION 


OR seven years he was an official of the 
Anti-Saloon League. He is credited 
with having “put over” prohibition in a 
populous Eastern state. He says he did 
it on Swedish punch. When sufficiently 
drunk, he still argues mightily for the 
Anti-Saloon League, though he left it 
several years ago, and he argues as 
mightily for prohibition. “It is the most 
beneficent reform ever achieved,” he 
says; “it has come to stay, and in two 
generations it will be a complete suc- 
cess.” 

I mention this singular person, not be- 
cause I think him representative of the 
Anti-Saloon League, which repudiates 
him with commendable wrath, but be- 
cause he perfectly represents the type of 
citizen who votes dry and acts wet. 

According to my informant, there were 
open saloons in Buffalo— ‘‘a whole nest 
of them about seven blocks up Broadway 
from Lafayette Square’—and the story 
turned out to be true. I found them sell- 
ing beer but not whisky; indeed, the only 
spirituous liquor I came upon in Buffalo 
was the créme de menthe offered me, in a 
home, by a recent graduate of a famous 
Eastern university. He had obtained 
the formula in the university laboratory, 
where, by diligent experimentation, he 
and a group of classmates became very 
successful university distillers and boot- 
leggers, although the prohibitionists still 





assert, “A generation is growing up who 
will never know the taste of alcohol.” 

But it was not alone in Broadway 
that saloons abounded. The whole of 
Buffalo’s East Side had them. So did 
large areas of the West Side. While 
Main Street had none, there were saloons 
connected with two low theaters. A 
“Hofbrau” was conspicuous in a busy 
downtown street, a “ buffet” conspicuous 
not far from City Hall. All told, Buffalo 
maintains twice the number of saloons it 
allowed itself before prohibition. I asked 
why, and a citizen replied: “Because of 
Mayor Schwab, who owns three breweries 
and wants to market his beer.” 

On investigation I learned that Mayor 
Schwab had recently sold his breweries, 
though his views concerning prohibition 
have not changed. At considerable incon- 
venience (he was busy that day trying to 
discover how a large quantity of seized 
liquor had vanished from Police Head- 
quarters) he gave me a statement for pub- 
lication. On the wall behind him, as he 
spoke, hung a portrait of Grover Cleve- 
land, once Mayor of Buffalo. 


LEGISLATION AND MORALITY 


Y EXPERIENCE of twenty-five 
years in the business and my con- 
nection with people in all walks of life 
have taught me that you can’t legislate 
morals into people,” said Mayor Schwab. 
“My personal observation and control of 
the Police Department and study of the 
entire liquor problem have convinced me 
beyond all doubt that there is only one 
solution that can abolish the illegal traffic 
in liquor, and that is for the Government 
to give its people a light beverage for 


restaurant and home consumption under. 


its supervision and to abolish the so- 
called soft-drink place. With a light 
beverage under Government regulation, 
moonshine and home-brew and the boot- 
legger would be put out of business in 
ninety days. Studying human nature 
for just a moment, all fair thinking people 
will agree that had the Government 
abolished whisky and left the people with 
a light beverage, gradually reducing its 
alcoholic content, there might have been 
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a possibility of educating the human sys- 
tem and the younger generation in ten to 
fifteen years’ time.” 


WHAT HURTS THE PAWNBROKERS? 


EORGE STURGIS BUCK, Mayor 

Schwab’s immediate predecessor, en- 
forced the prohibition law to the best of 
his ability and stood for reélection. He 
is not a prohibitionist. In a talk I had 
with him, | quoted the manager of a New 
York pawn-shop, who had said to me, 
“Prohibition is ruining our business. We 
lived principally on the workman who was 
unable to get home with his wages on 
Saturday night. Now he takes his wages 
home, and Uncle Sol isn’t making ex- 
penses.” Also, 1 quoted a pawnbroker 











who complained bitterly, “Men used to go 
on protracted sprees, and pawn everything 
they had. They aren’t doing it now.” 
Then | asked Mr. Buck, “Don’t you re- 
gard such testimony as evidence that 
prohibition, despite its present short- 
comings, is accomplishing a lot?” He 
answered, “I think that the Morris Plan 
for making loans, and not prohibition, is 
what is ruining the pawn-brokers.” 
Whereupon he spoke of his attitude to- 
ward prohibition while mayor. “My 
oath of office left me no choice,” he said. 
“It required me to enforce the law.” 


FOREIGNERS VOTE FOR BEER 


HROUGHOUT his campaign for 
reélection, American Buffalo sup- 
ported him. Foreign Buffalo, including 
150,000 Poles, 100,000 Germans, 60,000 
Italians, and a horde of Czecho-Slovaks 
and Hungarians, supported Schwab, who 
promised that, if elected, he would repeal 
-the Eighteenth Amendment. The issue 
being Buck or beer, Buffalo chose beer. 
Officially, the saloons in Buffalo are not 
saloons. They are “soft-drink parlors” 
licensed at five dollars each and, with 
Mayor Schwab’s permission, selling beer. 
On the East Side, it is a mild beer, though 
frankly illegal. The West Side has a 
much stronger beer, though no one 
seemed the worse for it. The supply is 
said to come from Pennsylvania. Mean- 
while, various brands of ale—among them 
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Carlin’s, Black Horse, Frontenac, and a 
keg ale containing 12 per cent.—come 
from Canada. Cottagers on the Canadian 
shore opposite Buffalo observe tell-tale 
wagon-tracks running down into the lake. 
For the rich, even whisky comes. After 
a series of heart-breaking thefts from 
cellars, rich Buffalonians mounted electric 
lights on their garages with reflectors 
brilliantly illuminating their back yards. 
“Booze lights” these are called. I saw 
hundreds of them. 

The relative scarcity of whisky, with 
Canada so near, puzzles one at first. 
It is at the same time a great source of 
pride to the Volstead agents. From the 
rum-runners’ standpoint, however, Can- 
ada is not near; the Niagara River has a 
current of eight miles an hour and a well- 
populated American shore, while the rail- 
way bridge at Black Rock is easily 
watched. But conditions may change 
when the fine new bridge for vehicular 
traffic has been completed. As regards 
ale, they are fairly certain to change; 
Buffalo capitalists already have options 
on breweries on the Canadian side, and 
property there has trebled in price. 

] found Mayor Schwab’s annulment of 
prohibition less scandalous in its result 
than the multiplicity of saloons might 
indicate. He maintains a liquor squad, 
consisting of one lieutenant and six 
patrolmen, to keep them orderly. I said 
to a proprietor, “Why don’t you put in a 
free-lunch counter?” “Couldn’t think of 
it!’ he exclaimed, while in the act of 
drawing beer. “It’s against the law.” 

There are few brawls in the saloons. In 
two days I saw no drunkenness on the 
street, and when a party of young auto- 
mobilists undertook to show me “hell- 
holes,” their most ardent endeavors were 
unavailing. 

I described Buffalo to a fighting pro- 
hibitionist whom I met on entering the 
Pullman for Detroit late at night, and he 
said, ‘““The cities are wet, but the towns are 
dry;I go everywhere, and the only trouble 
is with the cities.” I answered, “ More 
than half the people of the United States 
now live in cities.” He retorted, “ Well, 
anyhow, you can’t say prohibition was 
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‘put over’; almost the whole territory of 
the United States was dry before the 
Amendment, and almost the whole popu- 
lation of the United States was living in 
dry territory.” 1 asked him, “Then 
where and by whom were two billion 
dollars spent for drink every year?” and 
thus began a discussion lasting into the 
small hours, a discussion during which he 
appeared to be quoting from “The Case 
for Prohibition” by Wilson and Pickett, 
from “35,000 Miles of Prohibition” by 
Gifford Gordon, from files of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s American Issue, and 
from various other standard sources with 
which | had taken pains to familiarize 
myself before starting out. When | 
told him that my only object in traveling 
was to obtain an unbiased view of 
prohibition “as it is,” he declared, “It 
can’t be done!” in a tone that implied, 
“You have no business to attempt it”— 
the tone, precisely, of a fundamentalist 
toward a modern scholar prying into the 
Bible. 


DRINKING IN THB YOUNGER SET 


OWARD the end of our talk he said, 
without consciousness of what his 
admission implied, “One reason I’m so 
hot about all this is, I’ve got a seventeen- 
year-old daughter, and the set she goes 
with are drinking outrageously—a thing 
I never heard of when I was a youngster.” 
Detroit was a surprise. Despite its 
reputation as the wettest of cities, | saw 
no saloons and no drunken men. The 
exceedingly rare soft drink parlors were 
not breaking the law. Patrons of a 
charming Italian restaurant drank water, 
and inquiry for wine shocked the waiter. 
In the editorial rooms of the American 
Boy, Mr. McGuire, a Congregationalist 
and firm believer in prohibition, told me 
that he knew only one Detroit family who 
had liquor in their home, and that a 
family from New York, who provided 
punch at a party, were looked upon with 
deep disapproval by their guests. As for 
drunkenness on the street, he observed it 
only about once a month. At the office 
of the Anti-Saloon League, the young 
woman in charge said that she “lived in a 
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bad neighborhood” and saw a drunken 
man “every other week.” 

Around the hotels | met travelers who 
came often to Detroit. A Nebraskan 
testified that Omaha was wet and dry by 
turns, and that Nebraska farmers were 
obliged to keep liquor for their harvest 
hands; another traveler, from lowa, re- 
ported similar conditions in the rural 
districts there; a former inn-keeper from 
Wyandotte, Michigan, complained that 
prohibition had ruined his business by 
closing his bar; but concerning Detroit 
these outsiders could only say, “Guess it’s 
all under cover.’”’ When I suggested 
that possibly Windsor, Ontario, just 
across the river, might be a haven for 
thirsty Detroiters, they cried, “Go and 
see! You'll find it drier than Detroit.” 

Colored portraits of His Majesty King 
George adorn the Windsor saloons, which 
welcome all comers and serve the legal 
23 per cent. beer, but the first bartender 
whispered, “1 can take you where you 
can get 9 percent.’’ It was probably true, 
for such abuses and especially the illicit 
sale of whisky had led the Government 
of Ontario to reopen the liquor question. 
Windsor tingled with expectancy over an 
approaching plebiscite and its predicted 
wet result. Ontario has since voted dry, 
much to Windsor’s indignation. 


DETROIT ONLY SEEMS DRY 


OR two entire days | kept telling 

the Detroiters, “You’ve got a dry 
town here,” and the first definite in- 
formation to the contrary came when a 
waitress said, nonchalantly, “Oh, wasn’t 
| pickled last night!” I asked where. 
She said, “In my own apartment. My 
friend works for the Volstead men, 
analyzing stuff, and whenever he finds 
anything good he brings it to me.” Next, 
a hotel-clerk said, “Every hotel, every 
apartment house, every rooming house 
has booze.” Then a business man said, 
“It’s sold even in butcher shops and 
candy shops.” Moreover, the Detroit 
papers told of a great enforcement drive 
then in progress. Seventy-two hours it 
lasted, with police working over-time in 
two platoons instead of three and making 
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hundreds of arrests in scores of hidden 
distilleries and blind pigs. There were 
sixty arrests for drunkenness, proving, 
not that drunkenness is a common thing 
in Detroit, but that Detroit is a big 
city. Incidentally, policemen seized 1,000 
quarts of wine, 5,000 quarts of whisky, 
and 75,000 quarts of beer. 


SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT 


ATE one night a Detroiter took me 
about in his car. In one street, he 
remarked, “These are all houses of pros- 
titution”’; in another, “This is the ‘coke’ 
district”; and when we came to a long 
row of parked automobiles, he said, 
“Now I’ll show you a cabaret, and you 
can see how afraid it is of the police.” 
At the entrance, he rang. A waiter 

admitted us. We followed him down a 
hall to a second door, carefully guarded. 
There | was introduced to the proprietor 
and stepped into a beautifully decorated 
room where a hundred people, all very 
young and all of the upper class, were 
dancing. Between dances they drank 
“doctored” beer—that is to say, Volstead 
beer heavily “shot” with alcohol—out 
of extremely tall glasses at fifty cents 
each. This appears to be Detroit’s 
favorite beverage. As I was told, Scotch 
whisky costs ten dollars a quart in Detroit, 
Canadian whisky from seven to eight dol- 
lars, gin from five to seven dollars. 

Next day a Detroiter took me into a 
dry restaurant, led the way through 

a door in a half-height partition, and 
behold, we were in a wet restaurant 
where guests are served with tall glasses 
of powerful “doctored” beer. 

* Late the following afternoon, a reporter 
in the press-room at Police Headquarters 
said, “Isn’t this drive a wonder?” and, 
pointing to a row of buildings visible from 
the window and barely a block away, 
commented, “Blind pig, house of prosti- 
tution, house of prostitution, blind pig, 
blind pig, blind pig.” Another reporter, 
about twenty years old, said, ‘“Come out 
and we'll visit pigs. I’m not feeling very 


fine—been in hospital from poison whisky 
—but come.” We went on foot. By 
dinner time we had visited six hidden 
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drinking places—not a tenth of those he 
knew. 

One of them masqueraded as a laundry, 
with parcels of linen onacounter and a girl 
behind it. If you take your “laundry” 
there, it will be ready on Friday night, 
just as the girl promises, but the work 
will have been done elsewhere. The 
work of this establishment goes on in the 
dirty rear room. A curtained door gives 
access, and | saw well-dressed business 
men drinking moderately at a bar covered 
with ragged oilcloth. The reporter 
ordered a “shot” of whisky, risking 
another two weeks of illness, and while 
we were there the Jewish barkeep held up 
a square bottle of colorless liquor and 
asked, “ What do you call this?’ “Gin,” 
I ventured. “Wrong,” he said. “Ab- 
sinthe.” 

Some of the blind pigs were a flight or 
two up in commercial buildings. We 
would come to a door whose glass was 
painted green with a square inch of the 
paint scratched off to provide a peep- 
hole. The reporter would ring, an eye 
would appear, and the door would open. 

The blind pigwhich I recall most vividly 
occupied a spacious but dowdy apartment 
hung with the pictures displayed by shops 
near five-and-ten-cent stores. In what 
was once the living room, seven or eight 
well-groomed patrons lolled in gaudily 
upholstered chairs and consumed the beer 
and whisky brought to them by a Jewess 
of the market type, sometimes setting 
their glasses on a round table in the 
middle of the room. Among the patrons 
was a girl, flushed with drink, whose face 
expressed the vague fright common to 
women who have blundered into vice and 
can see no way out. In other rooms] 
observed other women—some as young, 
some older. Except for the case of that 
girl I found no one visibly affected by 
liquor in Detroit, though | spent four 
days there. 


HEARSES FILLED WITH LIQUOR 


R. FRED GAERTNER, city 
editor of the Detroit News, has 
preserved in a scrapbook the articles on 
prohibition published by his paper a year 
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ago. Conditions have not changed, he 
says, and in that scrapbook I read: 
“There is an undertaking establishment 
in Detroit which has been doing a prosper- 
ous business and yet no corpse has ever 
been carried through its portals. Mour- 
ners come regularly, but they leave in 
better spirits than when they entered. 
A hearse wends its way up the driveway 
to the rear door. The undertaking 
establishment is a blind pig.” 

Also I read: “There is a lawyer’s office 
in one of the downtown office buildings 
which does a big business but which 
never had a case except it be either 
Scotch, rye, bourbon, or beer. The sign 
on the door says ‘Attorney-at-Law.’ 
One enters to find a brisk and _ busi- 
nesslike young woman at the stenogra- 
pher’s desk, and if the visitor is not 
known to her she asks his business. He 
wants to sue his mother-in-law or a rail- 
road. He is ushered into a side room and 
the ‘lawyer’ explains that he does not 
handle that kind of business, whatever it 
might be. If the visitor is known, he 
nods smilingly to the young lady and goes 
into the other office. There he can buy 
what he wishes without being molested, 
in a comfortable chair and with good 
service.” 

And again I read: “ There is a grain and 
feed store in one residential district, which 
to date, although it looks prosperous, has 
never sold a grain of corn or a wisp of hay. 
All business is done at the rear, where 
circular stains of many glasses warrant 
belief that the business is an active one.” 

And still again: “There is a Turkish 
bath-house in the down-town district 
which has been running since prohibition, 
but which for several years has given no 
customer a bath in relation to his epider- 
mis. The place is a blind pig.” 

Finally I read: “There is a tire store in 
another street near by, which occasionally 
sells a tire, but which is usually just out 
of the kind you want. One might marvel 
at how a business so poorly conducted 
could exist. The place is a blind pig and 
the loads of tires which come in but never 
seem to go out, are in reality bottled 
goods and kegs.” 


Confronted with such scandals as 
these, the uninformed will ask indig- 
nantly, “ Where are the Volstead agents?” 
The answer is, “Right on the job—the 
few of them that exist.” America can 
have all the Volstead agents it will 
pay for, and the present appropriation 
allots only seventy for the entire State 
of Michigan. Quite properly they are 
endeavoring to check the torrent of 
liquor, not at its outlet, but at its source; 
and when I called upon Mr. Decker at 
Prohibition Headquarters he was in- 
terested, for the moment, in the quality, 
rather than the quantity, of the stuff many 
Detroiters are imbibing. He opened a 
drawer, took out several bottles, and stood 
them ina row. They had splendid labels 
—“ Bacardi,” “ Pebble Ford,” “ Kentucky 
Tavern,” “Cedar Brook.” All these 
labels are furnished “confidentially to 
the trade” by a New York lithographing 
establishment whose price-list I was 
shown. Last came a bottle bearing a 
genuine label: “Parisienne Solution for 
Perspiring Feet, 90 per cent. Alcohol. 
Caution: For External Use Only; If 
Taken Internally Will Cause Violent 
Gastric Disturbances.” Then said Mr. 
Decker, “The Bacardi, the Pebble Ford, 
the Kentucky Tavern and the Cedar 
Brook over there are simply this poison- 
ous foot-wash, colored and flavored. 
Our analyses prove it.” 


UNJUST CRITICISM OF THE POLICE 


UTSIDERS, and indeed uninformed 
Detroiters, blame the Detroit police 

for the amazing prevalence of blind pigs. 
This is unjust. As Congressman R. H. 
Clancy declared, in a recent statement 
before a Congressional committee in 
Washington, “The last two police com- 
missioners of Detroit have both been men 
of the very highest caliber for the enforce- 
ment of law. One of these is United 
States Senator James Couzens, who la- 
bored several years as police commissioner 
and as Mayor of Detroit to enforce the 
prohibition law. He had been a strong 
dry advocate, but finally, after deep study 
and wide experience, he announced him- 
self an advocate of amending the Volstead 
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Act. The other police commissioner is 
Frank Croul, one of Detroit’s big business 
men, a banker and manufacturer, opposed 
to all political machines and running the 
Police Department on a strictly merit and 
efficiency basis. Both Couzens and Croul 
declared time and again that the bone-dry 
prohibition law could not be enforced 
in Detroit and led to grave diseases and 
disorders of organized society.” 


DETROIT’S 7,000 “BLIND PIGS” 


CCORDING to Commissioner Croul 
there are 7,000 blind pigs in De- 
troit, and Mr. William Rutledge, Su- 
perintendent of Police, says: “The blind 
pig, secretive, unrestricted, known only 
to its patrons, is the hatching spot of 
thé greater share of the city’s holdups 
and bandit raids. Here may consort 
members of the underworld in compara- 
tive safety from the police. Here young 
men of clean habits and respectable fam- 
ilies fall into the air of general lawlessness 
of which such anestablishment savors, and, 
thrown into contact with all sorts of social 
outcasts, fall into ways of temptation. 

“The blind pig proprietor laughs at the 
liquor law and the police. The patron 
learns to do the same. Ridicule of the 
liquor law leads in the end to contempt 
of all law. 

“When a boy works all day in a factory 
for five dollars and listens to the boot- 
legger tell of making thousands of dollars 
in a single deal, he is confronted by a 
severe temptation, and in a great number 
of cases he is unable to resist. He quits 
his job, buys a small stock of liquor, and 
starts peddling it. Profitscome. He be- 
gins to receive a little money. This goes 
to his head. He wants an automobile 
and more money. Maybe he comes in 
contact with the type of parasitic woman 
who lives off the bootlegger, or with hi- 
jackers. First it is stealing a little 
whisky, then a bolder theft, maybe, the 
holding up of a blind pig, where the occu- 
pants dare not complain, and finally, 
drawn by the lure of more money, the 
boy becomes a bandit.” 

Commissioner Croul himself says: Pro- 
hibition has brought about a condition 
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menacing the life of every police officer. 
Heavily armed thugs roam about the city 
ready to shoot, and do shoot, not only at 
the slightest attempt at interference by 
patrolmen, but sometimes just viciously. 
Boys in their teens go about heavily 
armed delivering beer and whisky. They 
have no judgment or self-control. They 
are really more dangerous than the adult 
desperado. The slayings directly trace- 
able to prohibition are appallingly numer- 
ous. Whereas the majority of the police 
officers voted for prohibition, thinking it 
would make their work easier, every one 
of them would to-day vote against it. 


A POLICE HEAD’S OPINION 


E OF the police department have 
been given a law to enforce that is 
not enforceable and therefore we have a 
condition which is rapidly approaching 
anarchy in all the large cities of America. 

“The bootleggers and the blind pig 
operators and the gang leaders don’t 
want to see this prohibition law changed. 
They want conditions as they are be- 
cause they are making millions at their 
game. It is the people who refuse to see 
conditions as they are who aid these out- 
laws when they protest against exposing 
the facts. 

“No crook could hang around a saloon 
in the old days because the proprietor 
knew what the police would do to his 
place. To-day there are five times as 
many blind pigs in Detroit as there were 
saloons in the old days, and there is no 
control over them. It is the same with 
prostitution; there are conditions in many 
of these apartment houses due to the sell- 
ing of bootleg booze that make even 
hardened policemen shudder.” 

Meanwhile, it appears that, over against 
the prohibitionist’s undeniably accurate 
reports of improved conditions in many 
working men’s families as a result of 
prohibition, there must be noted condi- 
tions less gratifying. Thomas Dolan, 
superintendent of the Detroit City Wel- 
fare Commission, says: “Many families 
who never before applied for charity are 
regular callers now. The husband was 
drinking before, just as he is now, but 
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the rest of the family was not. Now 
they either make beer at home or have 
raw red liquor on hand all the time, and 
the wife who used to take in washing, 
while the husband was on a spree, to 
make ends meet, is now drunk with him 
most of the time. Only recently a man 
came to me and asked if I could do some- 
thing about his family. He said, ‘I work 
hard every day and try to bring home 
enough money to provide for my family, 
but nearly every night when | get home 
I find my wife drunk on the money | had 
given her to buy food and clothing for the 
I have heard many tell stories 
just like that. Women among the poor 
as well as the rich are becoming heavy 
drinkers.” 

Fred C. Baxter, Chief Probation Agent 
of the Detroit Juvenile Court, says: “It 
is common for Detroit children to steal 
automobiles and commit armed holdups. 
Things like this never happened before. 
Intoxication of children has now become 
common. They get their liquor from 
the stores of parents.” Dr. Gruber, of 
the Detroit Receiving Hospital, says: 
“Sometimes children eight or ten years 
old are brought here with acute alcoholic 
poisoning as a result of stealing whisky 
from home distilleries.” 


STRANGERS STAY THIRSTY 


R. P. N. HOLSAPLE, Superinten- 

dent of the Michigan Anti-Saloon 
League, calls the condition of Detroit 
deplorable, but believes that, of the in- 
numerable places known to the police, 
there are less than thirty where a stranger 
can buy a drink; so, in his opinion, De- 
troit is a better city than when there were 
eighteen hundred licensed saloons. Per- 
haps it is. Had I not been piloted by 
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professions] snoopers and plausibly intro- 
duced, I should have seen no drinking in 
Detroit, and I remember with some 
amusement a remark overheard in a 
hotel. A drummer was checking out. 
“Ain’t it awful?” he groaned. “Here 
I’ve got my ticket and my berth and 
I’ve only just met the first chap that 
claimed he could smuggle me into a blind 
pig!” However, it did not seem to me 
that Detroit, after five years of bone-dry 
prohibition, was quite the kind of city 
the prohibitionists had hoped it would 
be and, for that matter, promised it 
would be. — 

On the way to my train for Chicago, 
] tried to sum up what I had seen thus 
far, and thought that the following state- 
ment of the case was a fair one. “In 
Hoboken, complete disregard of prohibi- 
tion. In Buffalo, official nullification. 
In Detroit, the liquor traffic, on a huge 
scale, uncontrolled, untaxed, and in the 
hands of an ignorant, unprincipled class, 
who operate behind a smoke-screen and 
are now and then somewhat annoyed.” 

In Chicago, far from either coast, far 
from either border, and ruled by a daunt- 
less dry mayor, | expected prohibition to 
show more satisfactory results—which is 
not saying that I had seen no results 
thus far. Under prohibition there are 
perhaps more drinkers, there are probably 
a great many times more liquor dealers; 
there is vast corruption of officials; there 
is a condition which, conceivably, may 
yet lead to changes in our system of 
government; but beyond question there 
is less drinking. When, in the old days, 
could a man have traveled nearly a week 
and knocked about the roughest parts of 
rough cities without beholding more than 
two Americans unsteady on their feet? 





in a recent speech. 





“Nothing is wrong with prohibition but incomplete enforcement,” 
said Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, 
But while Mr. Wheeler generalized on the evils 
of prohibition as it is, Mr. Hartt goes into detail as to conditions in 
various cities. Next month he will consider prohibition enforcement 
in Chicago, Keokuk, lowa, and Kansas City. 
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Every Worker a Capitalist 


A Goal Toward Which Industry Is Steadily Advancing, as the Control 
of Great Corporations Shifts From Small Groups to the Army of Toilers 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Ex-Secretary of the Treasury; President of the Bell Telephone Securities Company 


HE history of industry in the 

United States, in the large, 

begins with the close of the 

Civil War. Before that time, 

the nation was on a very simple 
agricultural and industrial footing. After 
the return of peace, feverish activity set 
up. Rapid development, industrial pro- 
motion schemes, railway extension, and 
the settlement and development of new 
lands were the order of the day. There 
were periods of marked over-production 
and over-trading with resulting cut- 
throat competition. There were alter- 
nate waves of depression and prosperity; 
and, on the whole, the period from 1865 
to 1890 was one of financial and industrial 
confusion. 

With the extension of railways, the 
growth of the factory system, and produc- 
tion on a larger scale, partly to overcome 
the evils of reckless competition and 
partly for other purposes, industrial 
combinations were rapidly developed. 
The organization of industry took on a 
new form. It became more and more 
corporate and less individual. These 
combinations were in their experimental 
stage. No clear course of action was 
known to owners of enterprises or to 
government officials. Business standards 
and practices were prevalent which those 
who held and indulged in them would 
to-day regard as objectionable. Abuses 
became notorious and intolerable. The 
new aggregations of industry came to be 
regarded by a large part of the public as 
menacing to the economic and political 
liberties of the people. Hysteria set up. 
Public prctests were loud and constant. 
Government action was demanded and 
was obtained. The Interstate Commerce 


Commission Law was passed in 1887 
and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in 
1890; and by the end of 1894, twenty-two 
states had enacted anti-trust legislation. 

But the growth of wealth, the develop- 
ment of enterprise, and the combinations 
of capital in this period from 1870 to 1890, 
were inconsiderable compared with the 
subsequent developments. 


STILL BIGGER COMBINATIONS 


N 1890, the population of the United 

States was only 63,000,000, the wealth 
$65,000,000,000, the individual deposits 
in banks $4,000,000,000, and the value 
of manufactured products a little more 
than $9,000,000,000; while in 1920, the 
population was 106,000,000, the estimated 
wealth more than $320,000,000,000, the 
deposits in banks nearly $38,000,000,000, 
and the value of manufactured products 
$62,500,000,000. Particularly significant 
and in keeping with this development was 
the more rapid change from production 
by individual establishments to produc- 
tion by corporations. In 1890, individual 
and firm or limited partnership manu- 
facturers, listed in the census, produced 
a total value of a little more than 
$5,000,000,000, while incorporated manu- 
facturing enterprises, numbering 40,743, 
produced $7,733,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, or about 59 percent. Between 
1904 and 1919 alone, it is estimated that 
corporate organizations engaged in manu- 
facturing increased more than 80 per cent. 
and, therefore, while individual enter- 
prises, in 1919, numbering 138,000 with 
a little more than 600,000 laborers, pro- 
duced $3,500,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured commodities, incorporated busi- 
nesses, numbering 91,000, employing 
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nearly 8,000,000 laborers, produced ap- 
proximately $55,000,000,000 worth of 
products, or nearly 80 per cent. To-day, 
while perhaps not more than 40 per cent. 
of wholesale and retail trades and such 
service organizations as hotels and thea- 
ters are conducted under corporate form, 
it is probably safe to say that 90 per 
cent. of the business of manufacturing, 
mining, and quarrying, and of railroads, 
public utilities, and banks, is carried on 
by corporations. 


PUBLIC APPREHENSION ABATES 


ND yet, these combinations to-day, 

in spite of the cries of the dem- 

agogues, do not arouse the apprehension 

that the smaller aggregations did in the 
latter part of the last century. 

What are the reasons? They are 
numerous. First, the public has a clearer 
perception of the advantages of large 
scale production, properly controlled. 
Second, public regulation on a large scale 
has come into being; regulatory bodies 
have found themselves, have abated the 
crude abuses complained of in the earlier 
period, and are codperating with the 
business under their jurisdiction to serve 
the public; and the intelligent managers 
of industry, themselves, have come to 
have an appreciation of the need and 
meaning of regulation and to accept it 
instead of fighting it. Third, there has 
been an uplift not only in the public con- 
science but also generally in the thinking, 
standards, and practices of the manage- 
ment of big enterprise. Finally, and 
most important for our present purpose, 
the character of ownership has changed. 
To this feature of big business I now desire 
to direct attention. 


“BRUTISH” BUSINESS MEN 


N THE latter part of the last century, 

particularly during the period when 
hectic discussion of “trusts” raged, the 
cartoonists represented to the public 
the owners of big business as heavy, 
scowling, giantlike, brutish persons, ar- 
rayed in clothes covered with dollar 
marks; and occasionally some of them 
do so to-day. In respect to ownership, 


the picture was not far from the mark, and 
it was not entirely unreal in respect to 
the attitude and practices of many 
of the owners in that earlier period. It 
is not unreal as to a substantial number 
of owners at the present time. But in 
the main, the picture has radically 
changed. Let us compare the situation 
in the closing decades of the ninteenth 
century with that of the present day, 
taking typical industries and noting 
the pertinent facts. 

It has been stated that, in 1911, the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
owning thirty-three subsidiaries, con- 
trolling about 85 per cent. of the output, 
had only 6,078 stockholders and that 
eight persons owned 50 per cent. of the 
stock. But to-day the owners of the 
companies formerly forming the Standard 
Oil unit and now reported as operating 
on their own footing, controlling less than 
50 per cent. of the output, number more 
than 300,000; and a very considerable 
number of these owners are employees. 
It is reported that 142,420 persons own 
the Standard Companies of New Jersey, 
New York, California, and Indiana, and 
that the companies of New Jersey and 
California have more than 25,000 em- 
ployee owners. 


THE MEAT TRUSTS 


ILL recently the packing businesses 

were, broadly speaking, family af- 
fairs. In a recent circular, Armour and 
Company state that until a short time 
ago their business was almost entirely 
owned by the Armour family, but that 
at the time of the statement 77,000 
persons owned the business, nearly 70,000 
owning from 1 to 24 shares, 5,248 from 
25 to 49 shares, 2,147 from 50 to 99 
shares, 836 from 100 to 499 shares, and 83 
owning 500 shares or more. The Swift 
Company recently reported 46,751 own- 
ers. Of the 123,751 owners of the two 
companies, 55,000 were reported to be 
employees. 

Another large and well-known indus- 
trial enterprise, which formerly was a 
family affair with more than $150,000,000 
of common and preferred stock, reports 
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more than 16,000 individual owners, 
with about 5,500 employees owning more 
than $11,000,000 worth of stock, with a 
prospect of 20,000 employees subscribing 
for a new issue of preferred stock. 

Ten representative retail trade cor- 
porations, whose volume of sales in 1923 
was more than {$980,000,000, report 
8,323,762 shares of stock with a value of 
more than $376,700,000 and 40,767 stock- 
holders, an average of about 204 shares 
of the value of $9,019 for each stock- 
holder. One of these companies alone 
reports employee holdings of more than 
133,000 shares. 

The United States Steel Corporation 
as early as 1902 had as many as 43,019 
stockholders with 27,379 employees sub- 
scribing to stock under a purchase plan. 
In March, 1924, the owners of this com- 
pany, excluding duplications, numbered 
approximately 159,000 and of this num- 
ber, 50,020 were employees. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Company reports 49,497 
stockholders at the beginning of this year 
and applications from 14,000 employees 
for stock under its purchase plan. 


OWNERS OF UTILITIES 


N 1890, the stockholders of thirty- 
three railroads, not including a few of 
the largest, numbered 81,252, with an 
average holding of $17,087. They had 
increased by 1900 to only 83,747 and the 
average holding then was $24,243. Eigh- 
teen leading railroads in 1900 reported 
110,965 owners. In 1923, the number 
of owners had risen to approximately 
602,000, and the average stock per owner 
for most of the roads had decreased 
more than 40 per cent. and for two roads 
about 99 per cent. At the close of 1923, 
according to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the owners of Class I Amer- 
ican railroads, those with a _ yearly 
operating revenue of more than a million 
dollars, numbered approximately 800,000, 
with an average holding of $9,319. 

The electric light and power industry 
expanded from a capital investment 
of $500,000,000 in 1902 to one of 
$5,800,000,000 in 1923. At the latter 
date it is reported that the owners num- 


bered more than 1,250,000. It is esti- 
mated that the owners of all the gas, 
electric railway, and light and power 
utilities of the country now exceed 
2,000,000. It is stated that 185 com- 
panies reporting to the National Electric 
Light Association obtained 652,900 stock- 
holders through customer ownership cam- 
paigns from 1914 through 1923, with 
an average number of shares for each 
stockholder of 7.7. Fifty-six companies 
reported that 38 per cent. of their em- 
ployees were stockholders. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association states that 187 gas 
or gas and electric companies sold an 
average of 53 shares of stock to 227,170 
customers in twenty months from January 
I, 1922, to September 1, 1923. 

The reports of individual companies 
are significant. ~The Commonwealth Edi- 
son, which had 11 stockholders in 1883, 
was owned by 34,256 in 1923. The 
Pacific Gas and Electric grew from 4,128 
holders in 1914 to 26,294 in 1923. The 
Southern California Edison had only 
2,000 holders as late as 1917. In 1923 
it had 65,636. The Standard Gas and 
Electric Company reports that 75 per 
cent. of its employees and of those of 
operating companies are stockholders; 
and the Northern States Power Company 
that 80 per cent. of its employees are 
owners. 

In the field of communication, the situ- 
ation is no less striking. In 1875, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
according to the reports, had 1,382 stock- 
holders, with an average of about 244 
shares. In 1923, the number of owners 
had grown to 26,276, with an average 
holding of 38 shares; and this company 
has an income employee participation 
plan. 

Telephony in this country had its small 
beginnings in 1876 and for a time was in 
the throes of organization by a small group 
of individuals. At the end of the century, 
the owners of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company numbered 7,535, 
while to-day they number more than 
343,000, with an average holding of 26 
shares. At present, more than 65,000 
employees of the Bell System are stock- 
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holders of record in the American Com- 
pany, and more than 100,000 are ac- 
quiring stock. There are also more 
than 19,000 outside holders of common 
stock of Associated Companies and more 
than 147,000 owners of preferred stock of 
Associated Companies; and, in addition, 
there are more than 24,000 paying for 
stock in installments. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OWNERS 


ND a similar picture holds for the 

great business of insurance. In 
1904, many of the insurance companies 
were stock companies, the majority of 
whose stock was controlled by a few men. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Company 
of the United States at that time was a 
stock company with very restricted 
ownership. In 1922, it was a mutual 
company with 952,659 policies, the 
policy holders being the owners. The 
Metropolitan was a stock company, 
whose policy holders were allowed to 
vote, but the majority of whose stock 
was held by two thirds of the directors. 
This company is now a mutual company 
and in 1922 it had outstanding approxi- 
mately 27,400,000 ordinary and industrial 
policies, the policy holders being the 
owners. The New York Life Insurance 
Company at the first date, while purely 
mutual and with about 800,000 holders, 
was in effect controlled through 25,000 
reserve proxies. To-day it is still a mu- 
tual company, and in 1922 it reported 
1,717,898 policies, policy holders being 
the owners. And so the Prudential 
Company, which, in 1904, was a stock 
company with limited control, is now a 
mutual company and in 1922 reported 
more than 23,600,000 ordinary and in- 
dustrial policies in the hands, as estimated, 
of approximately 1'7,000,000 owners. Ac- 
cording to the best available estimates, 
there are outstanding at present in the 
neighborhood of 83,000,000 insurance pol- 
icies for more than $60,000,000,000—an 
amount greater than the pre-war wealth 
of France and nearly as great as the es- 
timated wealth of this country in 1890— 
in the hands of about 45,000,000 owners. 
The foregoing illustrations of increas- 


Democracy in America 












ing popular ownership by no means 
cover the whole field. They do cover a 
substantial part of it. But the picture 
of the democratization of industry in 
America would not be complete without 
a reference at least to other fruits of 
democracy. Here, more than 11,000,000 
families, embracing 55,000,000 persons, 
own their own homes. Here, 36,000,000 
people have savings of more than 
$21,000,000,000. Here, 3,500,000 farm- 
ers own farms covering more than 72 
per cent. of the farm lands. Compare 
savings here with those in Europe and 
farm ownership with that of the more ad- 
vanced foreign countries. The contrast 
is striking. In Europe, 80,000,000 people 
have savings of only $9,000,000,000. 

In England, only 9.8 per cent. of the 
farm acreage is operated by owners; in 
Australia, 21.1 per cent.; in New Zea- 
land, 41.5 per cent.; in Belgium, 45.8 per 
cent.; and even in France, which had its 
revolution, 52.8 per cent. 

Another of the worthy fruits of de- 
mocracy is a very recent development. 
Labor, as such, has gone into banking. 
Mr. Warren S. Stone has recently stated 
that there were in November, 1924, 
twenty-eight labor banks in operation, 
seven more in process of organization, 
and that there were sixty applications 
awaiting investigation. He estimates 
that by the end of the year the combined 
resources of labor banks will be in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000. This 
achievement is highly significant. It 
strikingly testifies not only to the high 
stage of evolution in financial thinking 
that labor has reached, but also to the 
well-being of labor and to its capacity to 
appreciate its opportunities and responsi- 
bilities; and no other country is even 
remotely succeeding in doing so much to 
increase the capacity of people to get on 
in the world as is the United States. 
Here, education belongs to all the people 
and is for all the people; and this country 
is spending more annually for education 
than all the other nations in the world for 
which statistics are available. 

A tabular statement may be helpful 
to the reader and bring the present status 
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of ownership of big enterprises more 
strikingly to his attention. The details 
for the early period are fragmentary, 
and it is impossible to give the exact 
dates for them. Broadly speaking, they 
cover the period from 1880 to about 1904. 
The last column gives the figures for the 
period from 1923 to 1924. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 4,128 26,2094 
Commonwealth Edison 11 36,256 
Southern California Edison 2,000 65,636 
Columbia Gas and Electric 19,800 
Standard Gas and Electric 12,700 
Public Service of New Jersey 25,912 


Consol. Gas, Elect. Lt. & 
Power, Baltimore 11,449 


Middle West Utilities 21,416 
Northern States Power 20, 163 
Total Public Utilities 2,000,000 
Western Union 1,382 26,276 
American Tel. and Tel. 7535 343,000 
United States Steel 43,019 158,940 
Bethlehem Steel 49,497 
Armour Packing Co. 77,000 


Swift & Company 46,751 


Ten Retail Trades 40,767 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 65,000 
Standard Oil of California 18,025 
Standard Oil of New York 15,000 
Texas Oil 30,000 
Standard Oil Group 6,078 300,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad 29,000 144,228 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Re 


a 13,147 67,118 
Union Pacific 12,450 


52,532 
New York Central R. R. 10,320 34,946 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 9,560 24,796 
Boston & Maine R. R. 7,229 160,797 
Illinois Central R. R. 6,526 19,470 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 5,786 22,518 
Chicago and Northwestern 4,260 19,451 
Delaware & Hudson 3,958 10,850 
Louisville & Nashville 1,982 5,947 
Norfolk & Western 1,876 13,176 
Great Northern 1,835 44,800 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1,145 9,320 
Southern Pacific 968 60,186 
Missouri Pacific 889 3,345 
Northern Pacific 17 37,991 
Erie R. R. 17 14,495 
Class I Railroads 800,000 
Insurance Companies 45,000,000 
Farms covering 72 per cent. of 
land and 15,000,000 persons 3,500,000 
Savings of $21,000,000,000 36,000,000 
Homes, sheltering 55,000,000 
persons 11,000,000 


All these things only reflect the real 
meaning of America itself, the meaning of 
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democracy here where it exists in its most 
advanced, if not in its only real form, the 
meaning of a decent regard for the average 
man. They are highly significant. They 
indicate happenings which are little 
known. They witness to a silent but 
strong evolutionary movement. In fact, 
they suggest a movement almost revolu- 
tionary in its speed and magnitude, and 
justify even a broader and stronger state- 
ment than the following from Professor 
Carver: 


This ownership of the factories and the 
plants by the workers themselves is coming 
more rapidly in this country than it can 
possibly come in any other country, and it is 
coming without any reformer knowing that it 
is coming. He has not had anything to do 
with it. It is coming because the ordinary 
economic forces are putting into the hands 
of the workers the money with which to 
buy the plant in which they are working. 

Very few reformers, especially of the pro- 
fessional sort, know that this revolution is 
going on. Revolutions sometimes come in 
that way. The world quietly turns over 
while the professional reformers are barking 
at the moon. The real things are accom- 
plished, not by people who think they are 
accomplishing great things; they are accom- 
plished by people who do the day’s work and 
do it well, who function efficiently in society 
and don’t know always that they are revolu- 
tionizing the world. And this is that kind of 
revolution. 

The general economic policies of this coun- 
try come more nearly to conforming to a sound 
economic program than do those of any other 
government on the face of the earth. That 
is why we are achieving so much more in the 
way of prosperity for all classes than any other 
country is achieving. 


This movement toward the democrati- 
zation of industry through popular owner- 
ship is in its infancy. In the large, it has 
developed almost within a decade. It 
will spread as the nation grows and as 
enterprises increase in magnitude. It is 
becoming the settled policy of more and 
more corporate businesses to promote the 
ownership not only of their own employees 
in their business but also of the public 
generally; and it is important to remem- 
ber that a large part of the public which 
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is acquiring ownership in big business 
consists of employees. This policy has 
been dictated in part by the recognition 
of the fact that a wider financial founda- 
tion contributes to a sound financial 
structure and a greater ease in securing 
funds. It was given impetus by govern- 
ment financing during the war, which 
revealed more clearly the fact that there 
were vast numbers of small investors 
who had savings and who were willing 
to invest them. These businesses are 
devising special plans and machinery 
to interest employees and investors at 
large and to aid them in becoming capital- 
ists. Reference has already been made 
to the customer ownership activities of 
such utilities as the electric power and 
gas companies. 

Not the least interesting and far reach- 
ing of the policies and plans to aid em- 
ployees and small investors generally 
throughout the nation in becoming owners 
are those of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Asso- 
ciated Companies of the Bell System of 
which it is the head. The Bell System 
is a nation-widesystem. It serves all the 
people of the nation. It has as its settled 
policy not only to have its employees 
become owners in the System but also to 
induce people generally, especially its 
customers, to become owners of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and to become financially interested in 
the Associated Companies. It invites 
nation-wide ownership. 


THE LAW OF NEW YORK STATE 


HE New York law, under which the 
American Company is incorporated, 
provides that new stock must be offered 
to stockholders; but there are three meth- 
ods by which non-stockholders may be- 
come owners of its stock: first, through 
the purchase of rights by the public when 
a new issue of stock is made and the use 
of the rights in subscribing to stock; 
second, by employee acquisition of stock 
under the employee stock purchase plan; 
and third, by buying stock at the market 
price. 
The first of these methods | shall not 
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comment on. As to the second, | have 
already pointed out that there are now 
more than 65,000 employee stockholders 
and that about 100,000 are acquiring 
stock. In reference to the third, the 
Bell Telephone Securities Company, a 
subsidiary of the American Company, 
is engaged in spreading information about 
Bell System securities and particularly 
about the stock of the American Com- 
pany, in calling people’s attention to the 
fact that the stock exists, that it can be 
purchased in the market at the market 
price, and that it yields a safe and good 
return. It also offers to facilitate the 
purchase of such stock, especially by small 
investors, with whom, through the codper- 
ation of the employees of the Associated 
Companies, it is able to get in touch in 
most parts of the Union. It assists them 
in having their orders executed through 
the ordinary investment channels and 
its plans permit them to pay for stock in 
installments, if they wish to do so. 

The results have been striking. In 
less than three years, about 99,000 per- 
sons have purchased more than 800,000 
shares of stock in the market at the 
market price for an amount approximat- 
ing $100,000,000. The average purchase 
for each person has been about 8 shares. 
During the first ten and a half months of 
1924 more than 43,000 persons purchased 
about 231,000 shares in the market, in- 
volving an expenditure in excess of 
$28,000,000—an average of approximately 
5.2 shares for each purchaser, and an 
average for those purchasing on the in- 
stallment plan of about 2.7 shares. This 
activity will continue and the ownership 
of the company by the public will spread. 

In addition to the owners of the stock 
of the American Company there are 
those who are financially interested in the 
Bell System through ownership of pre- 
ferred stock of Associated Companies. 
The preferred stockholders of five of 
these companies—the New York Tele- 
phone Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania, the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company, and the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
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Company of Baltimore—now number 
more than 140,000, and there are more 
than 25,000 persons paying for stock in 
installments. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK 


OR the most part, this stock was 

distributed to small investors, par- 
ticularly to customers, mainly through 
the employees of the companies. That 
the purchasers of the stock, as a rule, 
were people of small means is indicated 
by the fact that an average of about 2.7 
shares was allotted to each purchaser. 
A classification of the applicants for the 
preferred stock offered by the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania, the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company, and for 
part of that of the Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Company, aggregating 118,799 ~ 


for 733,676 shares, is given below. It is 
highly significant. It is a literal cross- 
section of American society. It indicates 
at a glance the sort of people that are 
owners of the business; and it may be 
said in passing that a similar classification 
of thousands of the holders of the stock 
of the American Company would reveal 
a similar picture. 


VOCATIONS SUBSCRIPTIONS SHARES 
MGGPANIG 2,627 13,873 
RM as he ew as 879 6,715 
ke et 159 965 
| i re 38 398 
Attorneys. . he rene 6 964 ~=«11,924 
Automobile Trades . . . . 747 2,903 
ee eee 1,249 21,627 
Barbers. Wik Bho & 527 1,911 
Building Trades. 2... 1,043 8,836 
Capitalists. Be ase a 24 712 
..,.. ae e 164 1,092 
i ar 491 3,172 
en ee)? ae 
a re are ae 498 2,384 
Ce ee ee eee 303 1,357 
Cy 15003 4,152 
ee 783 4,431 
CL rae 1,205 8,916 
Pee GP ar RN 657 3,500 
Ph N ek inte & 60 761 
ee 4,347 42,178 
Farmers . Sh I 1,126 6,717 
Government Employees. iar 1,589 7,691 
Grocers . . i oP ome: 879 4,696 
Hotel Employees Sa aP a a 668 2,605 
Housewives . »« 95,086 s392,002 
Insurance and Real Estate. 1,413 13,263 
Laborers . . « = » oo Spay So: 
ee ae 73 344 
Manufacturers . . . . . 5,681 53,366 
DEES =) ek So Pia 691 4,154 


VOCATIONS SUBSCRIPTIONS SHARBS 
Musicians ee 2 ee 188 1,028 
NewspaperMen. ... . 398 2,275 
ee se le ee 997 3,746 
ees 2. “eee be Gs 096 926 
PRVSIIONS. .. «6 « « «© & 2,706 25,430 
Photographers . . .. . 115 515 
WOMCHONS fc er ele SOS 3,047 15,278 
Se) so a) SMS ck he 2,362 25,576 
co nn ee 4,283 28,560 
Stenographers .... . 4,101 18,5904 
ee ee 803 4,413 
eres «« “oo aoe GS x 468 2,145 
Undertakers . . . .s« « 216 1,809 
Welfare Workers ae ae ee 14 37 
Miscellaneous . . . . . 12,310 110,424 





118,799 733,676 


And thus it appears that incorporated 
business and especially incorporated big 
business is the vehicle through which 
laborers and other smaller investors have 
been furnished and are being furnished 
an easier and fuller opportunity to be- 
come owners and capitalists than has 
ever before been furnished in any other 
way, anywhere, at any time, in history. 
In earlier days when business was trans- 
acted by inviduals, firms, or partnerships, 
there was not the desire on the part of 
the owners to admit outsiders to owner- 
ship except under conditions which barred 
men of small means. The public gener- 
ally, and particularly the employee, was 
not invited to become an owner and 
had not the means required for participa- 
tion. 


LACK OF APPRECIATION 


HIS change, as has been intimated, 

has come quickly. It has come 
silently. Even many intelligent obser- 
vers have not recognized or fully appre- 
ciated it. The demagogues and other 
ignorant individuals have been unable 
or unwilling to sense it. Their attacks 
are directed at conditions which obtained 
in an earlier period but which have passed 
or are passing. Their thinking is out of 
date. Their state of mind is a hang-over. 
So far as can be seen, there is no limit 
in America to this development of wide- 
spread or popular ownership. Corporate 
business will grow in size. The number 
of corporations will increase. The policy 
of inviting more general ownership will 
doubtless persist and grow. The only 
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limit | can suggest is that placed by the 
willingness or unwillingness of the labor- 
ers to work, to exercise will-power, to 
save, and to invest prudently. This limit 
is an elastic and growing one in America 
because wealth is rapidly expanding 
and the share of laborers in industry is 
great. It has been estimated that ap- 
proximately 52 per cent. of the national 
income goes to wage earners and that 
about 60 per cent. goes to people with 
incomes of $2,000 and less. And our 
national income has been estimated to be 
$60,000,000,000 or more. 

Herein lies the fundamental solution 
of the problem of the relation of labor 
and capital. It is the real solution of 
the problem of the partnership of labor 
in industry. Intelligent labor knows 
that, while there may be defects in capital- 
ism, it can have no quarrel with capitalism 
as a system. It recognizes that capital 
is the result of work, of self-denial, and 
saving, and that its destruction, as de- 
manded by some deluded persons here 
and abroad, would cause a reversion to 
primitive and futile industrial processes 
and results—that, in short, it would 
cause economic and social suicide. It 
is coming to perceive that the paramount 
need is to increase the world’s output, 
to expand the amount to be distributed, 
to raise the standard of living of all 
laborers, by education to increase their 
skill and their capacity to avail themselves 
of opportunities, and to induce them to 
practice self-denial and to save. And 
it is more and more realizing that the 
ideal and the sensible thing is for every 
laborer to become a capitalist, a small 
one if necessary, a big one if he has the 
requisite character, industry, and will- 
power. Nearly every man one meets of 
high position or great means has come 
up with no other start than that furnished 
by good character, good ability, industry, 
and will power. The instances are the 
rule and not the exception. There is no 
other road to industrial capitalism and 
success. 

The political and economic foundations 
of America have been deeply and broadly 
laid. They have been in the making 
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since the settlements were made at 
Jamestown and Plymouth. The course 
that we must follow is clearly indicated 
by the past. The process is defined so 
clearly that even the newcomer and the 
least favored should be able to perceive 
it. It is the process of evolution and 
not of revolution. It is only the ignorant 
who cannot see this or the demagogues 
who will not see it. 


THE “NEED” FOR “REMEDIES” 


ND yet, there are here those superior 

beings, boastful of their modernness, 
who, looking abroad, seem to sense 
movements and policies there which they 
think might be imported and promoted 
here to advantage. They have little 
awareness of what America means and 
less understanding of conditions abroad. 
They do not realize that a person who 
holds radical views in certain countries 
of Europe might consistently, if he were 
here and knew enough to perceive the 
real meaning of America, be a very con- 
servative citizen. Few leaders in coun- 
tries of eastern and southern Europe 
have advanced to the point where they 
could develop economic or political 
programs for the welfare of the average 
man, which would be in measurable 
distance of those which we long ago 
incorporated into our institutions and 
which are commonplaces with us. Some 
of the countries of the continent of Europe 
to which attention is so emphatically 
directed, with the best that can be done, 
will not in generations, in point of bene- 
ficent legal and economic institutions and 
of human liberty, establish the basic 
conditions which have obtained in this 
country since the beginning. And they 
will not in a century or more approach 
the position America has now reached 
in point of the opportunity which she 
offers and is increasingly offering to every 
individual, with the necessary character 
and capacity to take advantage of it, 
to work out his own salvation, and to en- 
joy the fruits of his labor, as are the 
millions of American men and women 
who, in increasing numbers, are coming 
to be the owners of the nation’s industry. 
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How Human Traits 
Are Inherited 






Why All the Children of a Gentile-Jewish Couple 


Look Like Gentiles. 
White? 


Can a Mulatto’s Child Be 
Traits That Are Known to be Hereditary 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


HE following matter-of-fact 
description of a microscopical, 
chemical, and mechanical pro- 
cess deserves the pen of a Mil- 
ton to do it justice, for it is a 
process charged with the fate of a human 
being. It is the 


and fourth generation’ also assured us 
that “men do not gather figs from this- 
tles.”” Where we sow the seed of life, we 
shall reap exactly what we sow. 


The whole human body grows from a 
single cell of tissue. 





formation process 
of the earthly tene- 
ment of a man or 
woman who may 
wield the sceptre 
of empire or may 
fill a pauper’s grave. 
The hopes and 
prayers of mothers 
should center there, 
the anxious solici- 
tude of fathers 
gather round that 
tiny re-illumination 
of the fire of life. 
History may be 
making there: cer- 
tainly most of the 


Mendel’s_ Law. 


man.” 





Mr. Strother’s article on “Crime 
and Eugenics,” in the December 
issue of the WORLD’S WORK, con- 
sidered the religious and the scien- 
tific statements of the law of 
inheritance—the former as ex- 
pressed in the Second Command- 
ment, the latter as detailed in 


eugenics was explained, together 
with a description of what is 
“probably the most stupendously 
important discovery yet made by 
The present article, the 
second in this series, contains a 
more complete account of the 
principles of heredity. 


This cell is so small 
that it is barely 
perceptible to the 
nakedeye. Within 
that tiny speck of 
living matter are 
contained forty- 
eight strings of tis- 
sue, called chromo- 
somes, that can be 
observed only un- 
der the microscope. 
Within these chro- 
mosomes are con- 
tained “genes,” 
every one of which 
is the determiner 
of a specific char- 


The utility of 








weal or woe of a 

child who will some day be a man. 
Mathematical laws of chance or alterna- 
tive do, indeed, enter into what the 
component elements of the new life may 
be, but one fact will become immediately 
patent, and that is this: no virtue will 
be in it that did not come from the blood- 
stream of the father or mother, and no 
evil will be in it that did not come from 
the same sources. The same Voice that 
thundered, “I will visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 


acteristic of the 
full grown human being that will de- 
velop from that tiny cell. Half of these 
chromosomes (and therefore half of these 
determiners) come from one parent, and 
half come from the other. The forty- 
eight chromosomes, therefore, are really a 
pair of twenty-four chromosomes. 

This single cell multiplies by expanding 
and dividing into two cells, each of which, 
in turn, expands and divides into two, and 
so on, until the body is fully grown. Bya 
marvelous system of chemical control, 
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these multiplying cells arrange into 
specialized formations, some of them 
forming muscle, some bone, and some the 
intricate and delicate structure of the 
brain. But no matter where they go, or 
into what type of “colony” they settle, 
they are identical in fundamental charac- 
ter with the original cell from which every 
one of them came. Each is still a micro- 
scopic unit, containing forty-eight chro- 
mosomes, which, in turn, contain the 
“genes,” or determiners, that fix the 
characteristics of the completed individ- 
ual. This implies that not only did the 
original cell expand and divide, but also 
that the chromosomes and genes did like- 
wise, so that every new cell created by 
this process should have its proper con- 
tents of these elements. 

But, as soon as the original cell started 
to expand and divide, a few of the divid- 
ing cells were set aside as germ-plasm, or 
containers of the continuing stream of life, 
for the creation of later individuals of the 
species. These life cells, as we may call 
them (to distinguish them from the body 
cells which go on dividing to form the 
body), differ from the body cells in 
one important respect. Instead of re- 
ceiving the full forty-eight chromosomes, 
these cells reject half that number, and 
receive only twenty-four. When this 
choice is made, obviously the life cell may 
choose either the paternal member or the 
maternal member of each of the twenty- 
four chromosomal pairs that make up a 
total of forty-eight chromosomes. This 
arrangement is provided because one of 
these life cells must ultimately unite with 
another life cell from another body to 
start the life of a new individual of the 
next generation. Thus, when two life 
cells unite, each brings twenty-four chro- 
mosomes to the union, so that the one 
new cell that starts the new individual on 
its way contains the proper number of 
chromosomes, or forty-eight in all. 

From the foregoing description, it 
may be seen that chance enters into the 
final result at three steps of the process. 
First, when a life cell is formed in the 
body of one parent, it must reject half 
the chromosomes of the body cells of that 


parent, and chance (so far as we now 
know) determines which ones it shall re- 
ject. Second, when a life cell is formed 
in the body of the other parent, chance 
makes the same choice of its half of that 
parent’s chromosomes. And third, when 
two life cells unite, chance alone deter- 
mines the two that shall unite. This 
series of three openings for the operation 
of chance in the composition of charac- 
teristics of a new individual of the human 
race explains why no two children of the 
same parents are ever exactly alike and 
why, on the contrary, they are usually all 
decidedly different. 1t explains also why, 
though they are so different, all the chil- 
dren nevertheless have plain traces of 
their ancestry upon them and bear a 
“family resemblance” to one another. 


IMPOSSIBLE HEREDITY 


UT, though chance determines the 
exact mixture of chromosomal ele- 
ments that shall fix the characteristics of 
the offspring, it should be observed that 
chance cannot go outside the limits of the 
elements provided by the blood stream of 
the parents. Hair color, for example, is 
an hereditary characteristic, and the only 
colors of hair in the human race are black, 
brown, red, and blonde, and their inter- 
mediate shades. For that reason, no 
human being has ever been born with 
bright blue hair. No possible combina- 
tion of parental chromosomes could pro- 
duce such a result. For the same reason, 
no child of white parents was ever born 
black. 

Thus, heredity works only with the 
materials that are provided by the ances- 
tors of the new individual. The Men- 
delian Law of Heredity, so frequently 
referred to in this series of articles, is 
simply a statement of the mathematical 
operation of the laws of chance within 
these limits of material provided by 
ancestry. Mendel was the first to prove 
that certain characteristics, obviously 
inherited (such as hair color), are inde- 
pendent units that segregate out in every 
new generation. He was the first to 
prove that this segregation follows fixed, 
predictable, mathematical laws. 
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Later investigators have found out why 
Mendel’s Law “works.” Unless one is 
used to juggling figures, it looks rather 
complicated, but it is really quite simple, 
after all. If we remember that a life 
cell is formed by division of the available 
chromosomes by two, and that the new 
individual is formed by the union of these 
two life cells, we have all the elements that 
go to make up any Mendelian combina- 
tion. The whole question, where only 
one characteristic is concerned, can be 
resolved in terms of multiples or divisions 
of two. 


RESULTS OF GENTILE-JEWISH MARRIAGES 


O MAKE this clear, let us take one 
hereditary human trait and follow it 
through several generations. The Jewish 
facial type is an hereditary characteristic. 
The Gentile facial type (as distinguished 
from the Jewish) is also an hereditary 
characteristic. (A Jewish scientist, Sala- 
man, has established the fact of the opera- 
tion of Mendel’s Law in this field.) 
These facial types are each produced by 
the presence of genes, or determiners for 
that characteristic, in the chromosomes 
of the cells of the body and in the life 
cells of the parents. It should be repeated 
here that genes in body cells always come 
in pairs (twos). Thus, in a Jewish body 
chromosome, there are two genes for the 
characteristic of Jewish facial type. 
Obviously, therefore, when the Jife cells 
are formed, and the Jewish chromosome 
has to reject one of the two genes, it 
makes no difference which of the two 
genes it selects, because both are genes 
for the Jewish type. This is the reason 
why the children of two Jews always look 
like Jews. When the two Jewish life 
cells unite, each with one gene for Jewish 
facial type, the new individual starts life 
with the proper body cell containing two 
genes for Jewish facial type. Thus, there 
is nothing present in the chromosomes of 
either parent to bring anything else into 
its appearance. Thesame principle holds 
true for the Gentile. 
But what happens when Jew and Gen- 
tile mate? Remember that the life cells 
that unite contain only one gene for facial 
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type. When they unite they form the 
original body cell of their child, and now 
we have, in that new individual, a pair 
(two) of genes for facial type that are not 
alike—one of them calls for a Jewish type 
of face and the other calls for a Gentile 
type of face. Which shall control the 
character of facial expression of the new 
individual? Here enters the third ele- 
ment of Mendel’s Law. He discovered 
that, in such cases, one gene is invariably 
dominant over the other, which means _ 
that it will control the outward bodily~ 
expression of the characteristic in ques- 
tion. In this case the Gentile gene is 
dominant over the Jewish gene, so Sala- 
man discovered. Every child of a Jew 
and a Gentile will look like a Gentile. 
(You may say at once, “I know better: 
look at the Perlmutter children; and 
their mother was a Smith’; but read on 
and you will discover something you did 
not know about at least one: of Miss 
Smith’s parents.) 


“LATENT CHARACTERISTICS 


HOUGH it is true that every child of 

a Jew and a Gentile will have the 
Gentile type of face, that does not mean 
that the child zs a Gentile. Itis not. It 
is half Gentile and half Jew. Every cell 
of its body will contain a pair of genes, of 
which one calls for the Jewish face and 
the other calls for the Gentile face. The 
Jewish gene is not lost or destroyed, it is 
simply not expressed physically, or, to use 
the Mendelian term, it is present but 
latent. The next generation will demon- 
strate this. 

Remember that we are now talking of 
body cells, which each have two genes for 
every characteristic. Now, when life 
cells are formed, they reject one of these 
genes, and select the other, according to 
the laws of chance. Every life cell 
formed by such a mixed individual has, 
therefore, exactly one chance in two of 
selecting the Jewish gene and one chance 
in two of selecting the Gentile gene: It 
is known that they do just that, so that 
half the life cells of such a mixed individ- 
ual do contain the Jewish gene and half 
contain the Gentile gene. 
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Now, let us imagine a second individual 
of exactly the same mixed inheritance, 
received from two other parents. This 
second individual will likewise have 
numerous life cells, half of which contain 
the Jewish gene and half the Gentile 
gene. Now what happens if these two 
individuals mate? Here again chance 
plays its rdle. Life cells from the two 
individuals unite, but which life cells? 
Chance alone will tell. But we know 
ourselves what the possibilities are. There 
are only three. First, a Jewish gene from 
one parent may unite with a Jewish gene 
from the other. Or, second, a Gentile 
gene from one parent may unite witha 
Gentile gene from the other. Or, third, 
a Jewish gene from one parent may unite 
with a Gentile gene from the other. 

What will happen, in physical appear- 
ance of the offspring, in these three 
possible combinations? The answer is 
obvious. If a Jewish gene unites with a 
Jewish gene, the child is certain to look 
like a Jew, for there is nothing in its 
chromosomes to make it look otherwise. 
If a Gentile gene unites with a Gentile 
gene, the child is certain to look like a 
Gentile, for exactly the same reason. 
But if a Jewish gene unites with a Gentile 
gene, the child will look like a Gentile, 
because the Gentile gene is dominant over 
the Jewish gene. 

(It must here be strongly emphasized 
that we are speaking of only one trait, 
namely, cast of countenance. There are 
dozens of other hereditary traits that 
distinguish Jew from Gentile, and in many 
of these traits “ Jewishness’’ is dominant 
over “Gentileness,” so that the children 
we are describing doubtless would have 
other traits suggesting their mixed origin.) 


DOUBLE GENTILE-JEWISH CROSSES 


NOTHER thing: is obvious. With 
such heritage it is obvious that the 

law of chance will be most likely to give 
the following result: of four children, one 
will look like a Jew because it has two 
genes for Jewish facial type, one will look 
like a Gentile because it has two genes for 
Gentile facial type, and two more will 
look like Gentiles because, though they 


Mixed Matings 


have only one Gentile gene, that gene is 
dominant over the Jewish gene. 

That ratio, of 1: 2:1, is the mathemati- 
cal statement of Mendel’s Law. He dis- 
covered it by experiments with sweet 
peas, but it is equally true of all plants 
and animals that propagate by “seed,” 
including man. Such a crossing of unlike 
strains as has been discussed in the last 
three paragraphs is the crossing of “hy- 
brids,” that is, parents of mixed heredi- 
tary strains. From that discussion we 
can see how the “pure” strains segregate 
out in later generations. The purity of 
these strains can now be proved. 

To do this, let us imagine various kinds 
of mates for each of the four children 
described above. If the one who looks 
like a Jew mates with a full blooded 
Jew, all their children will look like Jews; 
and all their descendants forever, if they 
marry Jews, will look like Jews. The 
reason is clear: the chromosomes of both 
contain two genes for the trait of Jewish 
facial type, so that the life cells of each 
must contain one gene for that trait, and 
these life cells, united to form the original 
body cell of a new individual, necessarily 
contain two genes for that trait, which, 
therefore, must find expression in the 
appearance of the child. 

The same principles hold if the child 
that looks like a Gentile and that has two 
Gentile genes in its chromosomes marries 
a Gentile. The children will all be Gentile 
in appearance, because all the possible 
combinations of genes are limited to 
those that call for Gentile facial type. 

The other two children that look like 
Gentiles have, however, only one gene 
for the Gentile type, and the other gene 
calls for the Jewish type. They look like 
Gentiles because that gene is dominant 
over the Jewish gene. But when the life 
cells of these two children form, and each 
has to reject one of these genes, half the 
life cells reject the Gentile gene and half 
reject the Jewish gene. Therefore, when 


these children choose mates, chance does 
have an opportunity to produce variations 
in the offspring, because chance alone 
determines which life cell shall unite with 
a life cell from the mate. 
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child instead of these children.) 
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Let us, therefore, follow the possi- 
ble matings of these two “mixed 
strain” children. (Since they are exactly 
alike in this respect, we may say this 
lf this 
child of “mixed strains,” therefore, mates 
with a pure Gentile, various combinations 
are possible in the offspring. Let us see 
what the chances or possibilities are. 
The possibilities will not be worked out 
in detail here, because the method has 
already been indicated above—but the 
answer will be found to be that half the 
children of the union will be “pure” 
Gentile and half will be “mixed.” This 
means, of course, that all the children 
will look like Gentiles, because the 
“mixed” children will disclose the “dom- 
inant” part of the mixture, which is 
Gentile. 

Now let us imagine a different mating 
for the child of mixed strains. Suppose 
it mates with another child of the same 
mixture. This works out to be simply a 
repetition of the original hybrid cross. 
In other words, of four children, one will 


be “pure” Jewish, one will be “pure”. 


Gentile, and two will look like Gentiles 
but really are half of each. 

It may be well to pause here and re- 
capitulate the facial appearance of th 
children of all the possible Jewish-Gentile 

rosses: 


1. All the children of a Jew and a Gentile 

will look like Gentiles. 

2. Ifa pure Gentile marries a half-Jew, all 
the children will look like Gentiles. 

If a half-Jew marries a half-Jew, one 
child of every four will look like a 
Jew and the other three will look like 
Gentiles. 


Ww 
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The foregoing paragraphs are an il- 
lustrative description of a simple Men- 
delian hybrid, that is to say, they deal 
with the inheritance of only one charac- 
teristic under Mendel’s Law. Later scien- 
tists have demonstrated that dozens of 
human bodily characteristics are inherited 
in the same manner. The following is 
a partial list of the more interesting of 
these characteristics. The list is double, 
because traits are always paired alterna- 
tives; that is to say, either you have a 


trait or you haven’t it, or you have either 
a trait or its “recessive’’ alternative: 


DOMINANT RECESSIVE 


Normal size of body True dwarfism 
Short fingers and limbs Normal length 
Extra fingers Normal number 
Webbed fingers Normal fingers 
Fragile bones Normal bones 
Double-jointedness Normal joints 
Hapsburg lip Normal lip 

Pale, thick skin Colored, thin skin 
Normal skin pigment Albino 

Spotted white skin Uniformly colored 
Easily blistered skin = Normal skin 
Hairy skin Normal skin 
White forelock Solid color 

Dark brown hair Light brown or tow 
Black hair All other colors 
Patchy gray hair Solid color 

Curly hair Straight hair 
Hair on fingers Absence 

Dark eyes Blue eyes 
Hereditary Cataract © Normal condition 
Swollen eye-ball Normal eye-ball 
Normal Deaf mutism 
Non-musical Musical 
Non-artistic Artistic 

Nermal condition St. Vitus’s Dance 
Normal condition Dementia praecox 
Normal condition Paranoia 

Normal condition Alcoholism 
Normal condition Hysteria 
Diabetes ¥ Normal condition 
Normal condition Bronchial Asthma 


By referring back to the recapitulation 
of: the Gentile-Jewish crosses, it will 
readily be seen what are the types of 
mating necessary to “bring to physical 
expression” either a dominant trait or a 
recessive trait. Thus, if a person has 
curly hair and wants to see it in his 
children, he can be pretty sure he will, 
no matter whom he marries, because 
curly hair is a dominant trait and will 
“come out” even if only one gene for it is 
present. But if he is an artist and wants 
his children to be artistic, he will not be 
likely to have his wish gratified unless 
he marries another artist, because the 
artistic trait is recessive and does not 
appear except when the child has a 
“double dose” of it. An excellent ex- 
ample of the success of such a union in 
preserving the recessive trait of musical 
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talent is seen in the case of Mr. Sidney 
Homer, the composer, and Madame 
Louise Homer, the singer, whose daughter 
is making a successful career as a concert 
singer. The likelihood of musical talent 
appearing in such a case is 100 per cent., 
whereas the chance of its appearing 
where only one parent is musical is very 
slight. 


“‘SEX-LINKED” CHARACTERISTICS 


T should here be said that, in all that 

has been written above regarding the 
inheritance of dominant and recessive 
traits, it makes no difference at all which 
parent brings which trait to the union. 
But there are certain other traits which 
are “sex-linked,” which means that they 
are dominant in males and recessive in 
females. Some of these traits are the 
following: near-sightedness, color-blind- 
ness, pattern baldness, tendency to 
spontaneous bleeding (in people whom 
surgeons call “bleeders”), wanderlust, 
and the “run away to sea” instinct that 
frequently appears even in boys born on 
the inland prairies. These traits can 
be “carried” by the mothers, but “come 
out” only in the sons. 


MULATTOES 


LL the foregoing examples have 
dealt with the simplest form of 
Mendelian inheritance. For certain 
other traits, however, the subject becomes 
somewhat more complicated, though in 
fact it never deviates from the underlying 
“rule of two” above mentioned. In the 
trait of human skin color, for example, 
the black color of a full blooded Negro 
requires “two pairs of duplicate genes for 
black pigmentation which, though sep- 
arately heritable, are cumulative in 
effect.” This fact explains why matings 
“across the color line” produce so many 
shades of brown between the extremes of 
black and white. Without detailing the 
mathematical calculations involved, it is 
enough here to say that the direct cross 
between black and white produces the 
mulatto, whose skin color is medium 
brown. The union of two mulattoes 








The Mendelian Behavior of Defects 


produces offspring whose mathematical 
expectation, with respect to skin color, 
is as follows: 

1 Chance in 16 of being pure white ° 

1 Chance in 16 of being pure black 

4 Chances in 16 of being light brown 

4 Chances in 16 of being dark brown 

6 Chances in 16 of being mulatto 


Probably most readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that it is thus possible 
for a child of two mulattoes to be a pure- 
blooded white man, so far as the pigment 
of his skin is concerned, and equally 
possiblé that he may be a pure-blooded 
Negro in that respect. But here again 
the reader must be reminded that we are 
dealing with only one trait, namely, 
pigmentation of the skin. Other heredi- 
tary traits, in which the Negro quality 
is dominant over its White alternative, 
would show in these children and indi- 
cate their mixed origin. 

Of course, everything so far said in this 
article refers in each case to the inheri- 
tance of a single, specific trait, as curly 
hair or dark eyes. But if one inquires 
regarding the mathematical probabilities 
of any particular person inheriting both 
of any two such traits, the range of 
chance becomes much wider and the likeli- 
hood correspondingly more remote. Thus, 
when ten different characteristics are 
combined in the parents, there are more 
than a million possible combinations of 
those characteristics in the offspring. 
Therefore, in human matings, about the 
best that people can do, who have an 
inherited defect that they do not wish 
to transmit to posterity, is to consider 
the Mendelian behavior of that defect 
and find out whether the heredity of the 
prospective partner indicates that this 
defect is likely to reappear in the off- 
spring. If the defect is recessive, it will 
not appear in the children if the partner is 
normal for that trait, and it will pot ap- 
pear in the grandchildren if the ‘children 
choose normal partners. If the defect is 
dominant, as, for example, congenital 
cataract, the situation is more difficult, 
for even with a normal partner, half the 
children are likely to inherit the de- 
fect. 
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Sex itself is a hereditary trait and is 
controlled by genes for the trait, opera- 
ting under the Mendelian ratios. For 
sentimental reasons, and often for prac- 
tical reasons, most persons have a prefer- 
ence concerning the sex of their children, 
especially a preference as to the relative 
number of boys and girls, and the order 
of their birth. Perhaps the question 
most frequently asked of eugenists is 
whether enough is now known of heredi- 
tary laws to give parents any option in 
this matter. Briefly, the answer is no. 
On the contrary, the human species is 
more definitely at the mercy of chance in 
this respect than some of the lower 
animals. The only hope that mankind 
may ultimately attain command of such a 
choice lies in the field of biological 
chemistry, and there is no certainty of 
eventual success even there. 


WO qualifying explanations should 

be added here, in order to make 
all that is written above scientifically 
exact as well as “true for all practical 
purposes.” The first qualification is 
this: when it is said that all the children 
of a Gentile-Jewish cross will look like 
Gentiles, that statement is literally true. 
But when it is said that, if a half-Jew 
marries a half-Jew, “one child of every 
four will look like a Jew and the other 


three will look like Gentiles,” the exact 
scientific fact is expressed by saying that 
“every child of such a union has one 
chance in four of looking like a Jew, and 
three chances in four of looking like a 
Gentile.” Practically, it usually does 
work out just that way, but exceptions do 
happen, though this does not vitiate the 
rule at all but only indicates that some- 
times four children are not enough to 
give chance a broad enough field to prove 
the rule. If the same parents had eight 
or twelve children, the rule would work 
out in living proof. 

The other qualification is this: Mendel’s 
Law is the way heredity operates within 
any species. But later scientists have 
discovered what they call “mutations,” 
which means very occasional cases in 
which a fixed species suddenly throws off 
an individual who has some new charac- 
teristic never before seen in that species, 
and who “breeds true” for that charac- 
teristic. Many examples have been ob- 
served in several species of plants, and 
some few in the animal kingdom. . Both 
the white man and the Negro are probably 
mutations from the aboriginal brown man. 
This article has taken no notice of mu- 
tations because they probably have not 
occurred in the human race more than a 
few times in its history and are, therefore, 
not important for present purposes. 














Next month, there will be a further discussion of 
the inheritance of human traits and, in addition, 
some illustrations will be given of the possibilities 
of improving human society by a knowledge of 
eugenics on the part of the individual. 
rection lies the most hope of sure results in dimin- 
ishing crime, poverty, and heritable disease. 


In this di- 
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N “THE BLUE BIRD” of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Tyltyl and Mytyl pay 

a visit tothe Land of Memory. Here 
they come upon their grandmamma 
and grandpapa, who have been dead 

for several years, and who are sleeping 
soundly till the attention of their visitors 
awakens them. For it appears that all 
the dead drowse forever in a deep sleep, 
except when their friends on earth are 
thinking of them, and that such a thought 
awakens them and makes them live so 
long as it lasts and as often as it recurs. 
As soon as the living children remember 
their dead brothers and sisters, the whole 
troupe of them come plunging forth to 
play, with a ripple of delighted laughter; 
but they lapse to sleep again when Tyltyl 
and Mytyl fare forth to other regions. 
This passage was intended by M. 
Maeterlinck as an answer to the insistent 
question concerning human immortality; 
but by critical observers of the theater 
it might be taken as an allegory to ex- 
plain what happens to the great plays of 
the past. For a play, however great 
inherently, lives only in those moments 
when it is being performed by actors on a 
stage before an audience; and at all other 
moments it is like the sleeping grandpapa 
of Tyltyl, waiting patiently to be awak- 
ened. As a repository of dramatic art, 
the library can never serve as a substitute 
for the theater. Plays are devised to be 
presented—not written to be read. It is 
never possible to read a play—but only 
the directions fora play. In cases where 
the dramatist happens also to be a poet, or 
at least a man of letters, the printed direc- 
tions for his play may have a secondary 
value from the literary point of view; but 
the piece, considered solely as a contri- 
bution to the drama, lies in the library as 
in a morgue, and all too often is sub- 


Shakespeare's Appeal to 
Broadway 
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mitted to dissection by those ghoulish 
body-snatchers, the academic commen- 
tators. 

In view of this fact, it seems astonish- 
ing that—particularly in the English- 
speaking countries—no concerted and 
consistent effort is made to keep the few 
great masterpieces of the drama continu- 
ously alive upon the stage. We are, as 
Tennyson reminded us, the heirs of all 
the ages; but, since the dramatic art was 
non-existent throughout the ten dark 
centuries of Medizvalism, our entire 
heritage of drama is gleaned from less 
than fifteen hundred years. Of plays 
that are unquestionably great—when 
acted in any language and at any time— 
there cannot be so many as one hundred 
in the world; and a practical tabulation 
would probably falter and fail before the 
computation had reached the count of 
fifty. 


ONCE A YEAR 


[> Y A thoroughly equipped stock com- 
J pany, half a hundred masterpieces 
could be produced without undue diffi- 
culty, with a weekly change of bill, within 
the compass of a single year; and, each 
year, the same series of great plays could 
be presented in succession. By this 
arrangement, no year would ever pass 
without offering the public an opportunity 
to see “Othello” and “Hippolytus,” 
“Hamlet” and “Cédipus the King,” 
“Les Femmes Savantes” and “The 
School for Scandal,” “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’”’ and “The Playboy of the Western 
World’”’—an entire repertory of indis- 
putable masterpieces stretching all the 
way from A:schylus to Lord Dunsany. 

Five million dollars would build a 
theater in New York and endow it in 
perpetuity for this particular purpose; 
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yet, though we live in an age that is avid 
for theater-going, in the midst of a public 
that squanders millions of dollars every 
year for dramatic entertainment, no 
concerted effort is made to waken into 
life the masterpieces of the drama and to 
keep them alive for the edification of 
coming generations. The amount of 
money that, every season in New York, is 
wasted conjointly by the producing mana- 
gers and by the ticket-buying public 
over worthless plays that are presented 
elaborately on Broadway and carted off, 
within a week or two, to the oblivion 
which they deserve, would be sufficient to 
establish and endow a theater in which 
“The Trojan Women” of Euripides, for 
instance, could be acted for a week in 
every year for a thousand years to come. 

English has latterly become the domi- 
nant language of the civilized world; and 
it has long been literally true that the sun 
can never set on men who, trippingly on 
the tongue, still speak the speech of 
Shakespeare. And since the greatest 
dramatist that ever lived happened, by a 
stroke of destiny, to be an Englishman, it 
seems particularly paradoxical that an 
indifference toward the perpetuation of 
his masterpieces, and those of the dozen 
other dramatists of the entire world who 
are not utterly unworthy to untie his 
shoestrings, should be especially marked 
in the United States and in the far-flung 
dominions of the British Empire. This 
indifference is neither paralleled nor 
understood in any of the major countries 
of continental Europe. 


MOLIERE AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


OR the purpose of specific  illus- 
tration, let us compare and contrast 

the attitude of the French people toward 
the plays of Moliére with the attitude of 
the English-speaking peoples toward the 
plays of Shakespeare. In 1899, when | 
was seventeen years old, | lived in the 
Quartier Latin; and, as a student of the 
theater, | naturally joined the claque of 
the Comédie Frangaise. Night after 
night, I sat with the professional applaud- 
ers in the parterre of the Théatre Fran- 
cais, until | had become familiar with the 
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classic repertory of this time-honored 
institution. 

In that year, a recurrent item on the bill 
was “Les Précieuses Ridicules” of 
Moliére; and I must have seen it at least 
a dozen times. Three actors then took 
turns in Moliére’s own part of Masca- 
rille—Georges Berr, J. Truffier, and 
Coquelin cadet. No three men could 
possibly have differed more emphatically 
in their personalities and in their talents. 
Georges Berr was primarily a lyric actor, 
and his main talent was an exquisite 
ability to read such delicate verse as that 
of Rostand’s “Les Romanesques.” Truf- 
fier was an intelligent and satirical co- 
median, with no poetry in his soul but 
with a vast amount of keen wit in his 
eyes. Coquelin cadet was a broad far- 
ceur, With a deep reverberating laugh and 
a masterful manner of falling over furni- 
ture with appropriate bodily indignity. 

Mascarille was a totally different being 
as embodied in the personalities of these 
three performers; yet all three of them 
read the same lines with the same in- 
flections and performed precisely the 
same business without additions or sub- 
tractions. Each of them sat down and 
rose again upon the self-same syllable; 
each of them executed the same gestures 
with his cane or with his hat; each of 
them, in short, gave a personal rendition 
of a standard performance, from which 
no striking deviation in detail would have 
been permitted, without protest, by the 
people on the other side of the footlights— 
that is to say, the general public, the 
claqueurs, and the critics. 

A strict adherence to traditional stand- 
ards of technique is not at all fettering to 
the expression of individual personality. 
No form of verse, for instance, could be 
more rigid in its technical restrictions 
than the Petrarchan sonnet; yet, writing 
within the limits of this identic form, 
Wordsworth and Rossetti gave to the 
world great poems which are totally 
different in content, in tone, and in every 
detail of style. Similarly, Georges Berr, 
when he acted Mascarille, did not find it 
necessary to alter the business or the 
readings of the part in order to demon- 
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strate to the public that he was a different 
kind of artist from his confrére, Coquelin 
cadet, or his predecessor, Coquelin ainé. 

At the Frangais, one is always certain 
to see every part in every play of Moliére 
performed, in all essentials, as it was per- 
formed on the original occasion, when the 
great dramatist himself was the leading 
actor of his company and directed the 
business of all the other actors. Since the 
death of the great comedian in 1673, there 
has never been a break in the continuity 
of theatrical tradition, during which either 
the actors or the public could possibly 
have forgotten the standard manner of 
performing the major plays of Moliére. 
Thus, Coquelin cadet, J. Truffier, and 
Georges Berr had been taught the read- 
ings and the business of Mascarille by 
their great predecessor, Coquelin ainé, 
who in turn had learned them from the 
renowned comedian, Regnier. Regnier 
had acquired them from his predecessor, 
who had learned them from his predeces- 
sor, and so forth and so on, all the way 
back to Moliére himself. 

But, though Shakespeare antedated 
Moliére by scarcely more than half a 
century, the inheritors of his language 
have never made a concerted and con- 
sistent effort to maintain unbroken the 
tradition of his practice on the stage. 
Never at any time in the English-speaking 
world has a national theater been estab- 
lished, with a governmental subsidy, that 
has paralleled, in its purposes or its ac- 
complishments, the Comédie Francaise. 


ENGLISH DRAMATISTS IN FRANCE 


WING toa tragic accident of history, 

the tradition of Shakespeare was 
drastically interrupted a quarter of a 
century after his death. When the 
Roundhead_ revolutionists came into 
power, one of their first acts was to pro- 
hibit, in 1642, the presentation of stage 
plays; and this Puritanical prohibition 
remained in force until the restoration 
of the monarchy in 1660. For eighteen 
years, there was no English theater; and 
eighteen years, in the history of the stage, 
encompasses not one generation, but sev- 
eral, of the theater-going public. 





Throughout this interregnum, all the 
dramatists of England were constrained 
to live in France, and were alienated from 
the breast of Shakespeare by being nur- 
tured at the bosoms of Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére; and when the Stuart mon- 
archy was restored in 1660 and the 
theaters were re-opened, a bastard Franco- 
British taste was substituted for the 
purely English tradition which might, in 
other circumstances, have been inherited 
from the Elizabethan period. 

In view of the sudden death-blow that 
was destined to be dealt to the Eliza- 
bethan theater in 1642, it is exceedingly 
unfortunate that the acting business of 
Shakespeare’s plays was not recorded in 
the first folio of 1623. Both Heminge 
and Condell had been actors in his com- 
pany and must have been familiar with 
his prompt-books; but, though they 
piously printed his lines, they neglected 
to write out his stage-directions. Conse- 
quently, though the theater-going public 
of France knows accurately what Moliére 
did at nearly every moment in every one 
of his important parts, no scholar in the 
English-speaking world has any way of 
finding out what Richard Burbage did in 
“Hamlet.” Our theatrical traditions, ir- 
regular and often interrupted as we try 
to trace them back through the centuries, 
come to a full stop in 1660. 

The earliest Hamlet of which we have 
an authentic record is that of Thomas 
Betterton, who first played the part in 
1661; but, since he was only seven years 
old when the theaters were closed in 
1642, he could scarcely have seen the play 
before he undertook the composition of 
his own performance. It is probable, 
however, that his manager, Sir William 
Davenant—who was reputed falsely to be 
an illegitimate son of Shakespeare—had 
seen Joseph Taylor act the part, before 
the interregnum; and Taylor had learned 
the business from Burbage. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SHAW 


ROM bBetterton’s day to Henry 
Irving’s, the acting business of 
Shakespeare’s plays—with frequent alter- 
ations to suit the changing tastes of 
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changing times, and with epoch-making 
innovations now and then—has_ been 
passed down in the theater through 
generation after generation of actors; 
but though much of it has crept into such 
important books of comment as Colley 
Cibber’s “Apology” and Dr. Doran’s 
“Annals of the Stage,” it has never been 
recorded systematically for the benefit of 
students in the library. No one would 
think of trying to study the plays of Sir 
James Barrie or of Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
an edition from which all the stage- 
directions had been deleted and in which 
nothing was printed but the spoken lines; 
yet that is still the state in which we find 
the texts of Shakespeare. It is true, of 
course, that his prowess as a poet may be 
appreciated from the printed page; but 
his practice as a dramatist can be studied 
only in the theater. 

Fortunately for the present generation 
and for those to follow, the actors who 
kept Shakespeare continuously alive in 
the theater from Betterton’s day to 
Irving’s were always interested in pitting 
their own talents against those of their 
immediate predecessors and were conse- 
quently required to study carefully the 
work of the elder actors whom they were 
ambitious to supplant. Thus the torch 
of Shakespeare was passed from Better- 
ton to Wilks and Booth, from them to 
Macklin and Garrick, from tnem to 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and from them 
to Kean. From Kean it was received 
by Macready and Junius Brutus Booth, 
who passed it on, in England, through 
Phelps to Irving and in the United States 
to Edwin Booth. So long as this royal 
line remained unbroken, there was no 
danger that the acting business of Shake- 
speare would be lost. 


PINERO EFFECTS A CHANGE 


UT such adanger was seriously threat- 

ened at the outset of this century, 
owing to the sudden triumph of a 
new taste for contemporary drama, 
written for the most part in the realistic 
mood. The initiation of the modern 
English drama in 1893, effected by Sir 
Arthur Wing Pinero with the production 
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of “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” caused 
a revolution which wrested the dominance 
of the theater from the actor to the 
dramatist and diverted the attention of 
the public from histrionic achievements 
in the heroic parts of Shakespeare to re- 
strained and realistic transcripts of con- 
temporary life. 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


HEN Irving died in England and 
Mansfield in America, they were 
supplanted in the theater not by other 
actors but by a generation of new and 
very able authors—Pinero and Jones 
and Shaw and Barrie, and Clyde Fitch 
and Augustus Thomas. The compo- 
sitions of these contemporary dramatists 
required a totally different kind of acting 
than had been demanded by the Shake- 
spearean productions of the nineteenth 
century. New pieces were cast according 
to type, and the performers were taught 
to move and speak in such a way as to 
persuade, if possible, the public that they 
were not acting at all. } 
During the last thirty years, we have 
developed an entirely new school of acting 
which is admirable in itself and precisely 
suited to the requirements of our con- 
temporary drama; but throughout the 
same period we have allowed Shakespeare 
tolanguish. His plays cannot be acted in 
the same manner as those of our con- 
temporary realistic writers; and, while it 
is eminently desirable that new methods 
of performance should be applied to new 
modes of authorship, we owe it to our- 
selves and to posterity to cherish the two 
or three hundred actors still living in the 
English-speaking world who have learned 
from their predecessors the acting busi- 
ness of Shakespeare’s plays and are 
competent to pass this knowledge on to 
their successors. 

The altered attitude toward this im- 
portant matter which occurred at the 
outset of the twentieth century may be 
illustrated from my own experience of 
theater-going. I am at present forty- 
three years old; and, because | began to 
attend the theater seriously at the age of 
eight, my experience dates back to the 
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end of the eighteen-eighties. Through- 
out my childhood and my teens, the plays 
of Shakespeare were still so prevalent in 
the theater that | have seen no less than 
twenty-nine of them; whereas | find that 
students who are only ten years younger 
than myself have had no opportunity to 
see more than eight or ten. Theonly pieces 
in the Shakespearean canon that I have 
never seen are “Troilus and Cressida,” 
“ All’s Well That End’s Well,” “ Pericles,” 
the three parts of “King Henry the 
Sixth,” “Titus Andronicus,” and “Timon 
of Athens.” 


SEVERAL ACTORS 


HERE was a feeling in my childhood 

that Hamlet died with Edwin Booth; 
and, later on, I came to feel that Richard 
the Third had died with Richard Mans- 
field and that Shylock had died with 
Henry Irving. The long line of eminent 
Shakespearean actors appeared to reach 
its termination when Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson withdrew from the stage and 
when Mr. E. H. Sothern and Miss Julia 
Marlowe announced their joint retirement 
and sold their scenery and properties. 
The subsequent reappearance of Mr. 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe has not been 
entirely felicitous, for both of them have 
latterly become somewhat mechanical in 
an insistent repetition of their foregone 
mannerisms; but we should always re- 
member gratefully the fact that Miss 
Marlowe, in her early youth, gave us the 
most glowing Juliet that has been shown 
upon our stage since Adelaide Neilson’s 
and that Mr. Sothern’s Hamlet, in the first 
season when he played the part, was 
second only to Forbes-Robertson’s in the 
long hiatus between Edwin Booth’s and 
Walter Hampden’s. 

An actor of considerable talent, Mr. 
Robert B. Mantell, continued for many 
years to hold aloft the flickering torch, 
until he was impeded by the natural 
infirmities incident to advancing age. 
At his best, Mr. Mantell was the most 
effective King John that I have ever seen; 
and his King Lear was by no means un- 
worthy of respectful consideration. 

Just as the Shakespearean tradition 


appeared to be dying out, a new and 
greatly gifted actor appeared, in 1918, to 
revivify it. He caught up the torch that 
was about to fall from faltering hands. 
The modest matinée performances at 
which Mr. Walter Hampden first pre- 
sented himself to the public of New York 
in the part of Hamlet—after ten years of 
unsuccessful effort to persuade any of the 
mercantile managers to set him forth in 
a Shakespearean production—are now 
seen, in retrospect, to have marked a 
very important moment in the history of 
the English-speaking stage. With no 
backing but that of his own idealistic 
audacity, Mr. Hampden, at odd hours, 
played the part of Hamlet to enthusiastic 
audiences more than one hundred and 
twenty times during the course of his 
initial season and amassed sufficient 
capital to extend his repertory by under- 
taking half a dozen of the other major 
parts of Shakespeare. 

By this experiment, Mr. Hampden 
proved that the mercantile managers had 
been wrong in the assumption that our 
public, avid in its eagerness for con- 
temporary drama, had lost all interest 
in Shakespeare; and his successful ex- 
ample encouraged several other able 
actors to enter the Shakespearean field. 
From the experience of the last two or 
three seasons, it now appears that we are 
no longer threatened with an enduring 
dearth of Shakespearean drama; and the 
initiation of this new and active interest 
in Shakespeare is mainly due to the 
leadership of Mr. Hampden. 


HAMPDEN IN ENGLAND 


T IS not unfair to any of his contempo- 
raries to state that Walter Hampden is 
the standard Shakespearean actor of the 
present generation. He arrived at his 
results through long years of studious and 
careful preparation; and, though he is 
still in his early forties, his experience 
dates back to that of his great prede- 
cessors. He began his professional career 
in England, in 1901, as an apprentice in 
the company of F. R. Benson. 
Sir Frank Benson was never a great 
actor, and I have seen him give many bad 










































performances; but he was a first rate 
stage-director and he was thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Shake- 
spearean drama. For years and years 
his touring company was the best train- 
ing-school for actors in the English- 
speaking theater. While touring the 
English provinces with Benson, Walter 
Hampden, in the preparatory period of 
his early twenties, played more than 
seventy different parts in Shakespeare 
and became thoroughly familiar with 
the traditional business of all of the im- 
portant Shakespearean plays. Thus, in 
1905, when he received his first oppor- 
tunity to play the part of Hamlet, at the 
Adelphi Theater in London, he had 
previously acted no less than seven of the 
subsidiary parts in the same play and was 
already familiar with most of the scenes 
from several different points of view. 

It was the lack of such experience that 
led to the lamentable failures of Miss 
Marjorie Rambeau in the part of Rosa- 
lind and Miss Ethel Barrymore in the 
part of Juliet. These two artists, without 
question, must be rated among the ablest 
actresses on the American stage to-day; 
but neither of them had had any previous 
training in the rendition of Shakespearean 
rdles, and each of them was rehearsed by a 
director who knew almost nothing about 
the traffic of the Shakespearean stage. 
Mr. Robert Milton, who staged “As You 
Like it,” is one of our very ablest direc- 
tors of modern plays; but he is a Russian, 
with no ear for Elizabethan verse or 
prose, and with no sense of the spirit and 
the tempo of Shakespearean comedy. 
The static methods of Mr. Arthur Hop- 
kins as a stage-director, though admirably 
suited to a certain type of modern play, 
are, also, utterly unsuited to the pro- 
jection of the headlong hurry of Eliza- 
bethan tragedy. 


MACBETH, SEVERAL YEARS AGO AND NOW 


HE advantages of prolonged and 
thorough study were illustrated last 
season when Mr. James K. Hackett, after 
a long absence from our stage, reappeared 
in the réle of Macbeth. When he had 
first attempted this same part, several 
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years before, his performance had been 
far from satisfactory; but, in the interim, 
he had studied the réle again, under the 
careful tutelage of the late Louis Calvert, 
who knew more about Shakespearean 
acting than almost any other stage- 
director of recent times. Last season, 
Mr. Hackett read the lines of Macbeth 
intelligently and impressively and gave a 
creditable rendition of the customary 
business of the part. 

In Mr. David Belasco’s production of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” the con- 
tinuity of the Elizabethan narrative was 
destroyed by his alteration of the order of 
the episodes for the purpose of setting up 
the ponderous pictorial scenery with 
which, in the foregone Victorian manner, 
he chose to invest his production; but the 
most disappointing feature of the under- 
taking was the somewhat surprising in- 
ability of Mr. David Warfield to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the part of Shylock. In this in- 
stance, again, a commendable ambition 
was defeated by a lack of necessary 
training. 


JULIET IS NOT CLEOPATRA! 


CARCELY less surprising than the 
almost complete artistic failure of 
Mr. Warfield’s Shylock was the almost 
complete artistic success of Miss Jane 
Cowl’s Juliet. Here was a really fine 
performance and an excellent production; 
and the public, though little skilled in 
criticism, was quick to recognize the 
presence of extraordinary merit. In ap- 
pearance, in temperament, and in spirit, 
Miss Cowl was admirably suited to the 
part; and the entire company, under 
the skilful direction of Mr. Frank Reicher, 
played with a contagious zest which 
awakened from the public a contributive 
enthusiasm. But when Miss Cowl subse- 
quently attempted Shakespeare’s Cleo- 
patra, her lack of experience in classic 
réles was not so successfully disguised. 
Mr. John Barrymore is in the peculiar 
position of an actor who has never played 
any part in any play of Shakespeare’s 
with the exception of the two great parts 
of Richard the Third and Hamlet. In- 
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stead of beginning at the bottom, like all 
of the great Shakespearean actors since 
Betterton, and working his way up from 
minor rdles to major, Mr. Barrymore 
began at the top. He was not, by any 
means, unmindful of his lack of prepara- 
tory training; .and he devoted many 
months of arduous study to each of these 
two parts. On each occasion, he placed 
himself under the tutelage of an able 
elocution teacher; and by assiduous 
application he improved his voice- 
production, his diction, and his ear for 
rhythm. 

He is still hampered by an inability 
to read verse rapidly; and he plays both 
parts in a monotonous slow tempo that 
becomes ineffective when the drama is 
intense. Also, he is not yet able to read 
and act at the same time: he crosses the 
stage in silence and comes to a stop before 
he speaks his next speech. It would be 
easier to judge his latent abilities and to 
estimate his promise if he were not im- 
peded by the perversity of Mr. Arthur 
Hopkins in ignoring or deliberately delet- 
ing the essential business of most of the 
important scenes and in ordering the 
other actors to stand still and to refrain 
from any gestures while Mr. Barrymore 
is on the stage. Mr. Hopkins’s produc- 
tion of “Hamlet” is not “Hamlet” with 
the prince left out, but “Hamlet” with 
everybody else left out and with most of 
the prince’s business erased. 


BARRYMORE’S POPULARITY 


HE enormous popularity of Mr. 
Barrymore’s Hamlet arises mainly 
from his beautiful appearance in the 
trappings and the suits of woe, the illusion 
of youthfulness that is created by his 
short stature and slight physique, and by 





the irresistible charm of his personality. 
His Hamlet is not a great performance, 
and is not comparable with those of Mr. 
Walter Hampden, Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, or Mr. E. H. Sothern at his 
best; but it is electrified at several mo- 
ments by sudden flashes of something 
akin to genius. 

One of these moments occurs at the 
outset of “Angels and ministers of grace,” 
when his face takes on the look of one 
who sees beyond the veil and his voice 
flutters aloft to an angel-toned falsetto; 
another is his passionately tender moment 
with Ophelia at “Get thee to a nunnery”; 
and another comes at “Then, venom, to 
thy work,” when he takes a sudden 
leopard-like athletic leap through the air 
as he plunges his sword at the King. But 
other passages are deeply disappointing— 
as when, for instance, Mr. Barrymore, 
for the first time in the history of the stage 
takes “Oh, what a rogue and peasant 
slave am |” at a slow tempo, and when 
he misconceives and entirely misplays 
the closet scene with the Queen. 

That the public, however, should per- 
mit Mr. Hopkins, without protest, to turn 
the ghost into an electric light; to stage 
“Unhand me, gentlemen,” on a small 
platform at the top of a steep flight of 
stairs, where it is utterly impossible to act 
the business of the scene; to direct the 
ranting at Ophelia’s burial without hav- 
ing Hamlet leap into the grave; to order 
the King to forget all the business that 
belongs traditionally to his part; and so 
forth and so on, affords an indication of 
the fact that the younger generation is 
strangely ignorant of “The Tragedy of 
Hamlet” and eager to welcome any 
opportunity to see it produced, however 
inadequately, on the stage. 
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e The Senators, the Washington baseball team, for the first time in their long career, covered themselves with 
e glory not only by winning the championship of the American League, but also by defeating the New York 
i Giants, champions of the National League, and earned for themselves the title of World’s Champions. 
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) Stanley Harris, the 

l brilliant manager oA REA / 

. of the Washington 

‘ Senators and the . 


youngest manager 


of any of the Big 
League baseball Y KAR 
teams, to whose 


careful manage- 
ment the team owes 
its World’s Cham- p 


pionship, just as 
much as to the lH 
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An exciting moment in the second game of the Walter Johnson, the hero of the baseball world, who 
World’s Series, which Washington won by defeating after seventeen years of effort pitched his way to 
New York four games out of seven. Baseball con- fame and a World’s Championship in the World’s 
tinues to be the ‘“‘great American game.” Series between the Giants and the Senators 












Triumphs 








Ten years ago Miss 
Mary K. Browne was 
one of the greatest wo- 
men tennis players in 
America. This yearin 
a remarkable come- 
back Miss Browne not 
only reached the semi- 
finals of the Women’s 























National Tennis 
Championship but also 
gave Mrs. Hurd a 
splendid battle in the 
final round (depicted 
above) in the Women’s 
National Golf Cham- 
pionship at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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American golfers won a signal and 
distinct triumph in golf by defeating 
by 9 points to 3 a representative Brit- 
ish team for the Walker Cup at Garden 
City, Long Island. The Chairman of 
the Walker Cup Committee is shown 
presenting the famous trophy to Cap- 
tain Robert Gardner of the winning 
U. S. team, with Cyril Tolley, captain 

of the British team, in the rear. 


Mrs. Dorothy Campbell Hurd, 
winner for the third time of the 
Women’s National Golf Cham- 
pionship, a truly remarkable 
record in the annals of golf. 


Miss Mary K. Browne, who as- 
tounded the sporting world by 
achieving high honors not only 
in tennis, but also in golf. 
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Cyril Walker, the great professional of the Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, Golf Club, who succeeded in 
; Z wresting from Bobby Jones the National Open Golf 
title at Oakland Hills, Detroit, Michigan. 























| Robert Tyler Jones, the wizard of the links, who 
| rose to new heights this year when he won the 
United States Amateur Golf Championship at 
Merion, Pennsylvania, where eight years before he 
had made his golfing début as a boy of fourteen. 

















The dogged determination and keen playing of 
Walter Hagen won for himself and the United States 
that most prized of golf honors, the British Open 
Championship, last summer. 


The Women’s Tennis Championship 
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At the National Championship games at Forest Hills and the Davis Cup matches at Merion, 
Pennsylvania, crowds that rivalled football throngs came to see the play. Idols such as Helen Wills 
and Mary K. Browne (shown above), Tilden, Johnston, and Richards proved a great drawing card, 
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William T. Tilden, I1., the invincible champion of 
the tennis court. In addition to having been na- 
tional champion for the last five years, Tilden has 
also been World’s Champion, the mainstay of our 
Davis Cup teams for several years, and has in- 
numerable sectional and state championships. 


























Helen Wills, twice National Woman Champion, 
whose great playing at home as well as abroad 
inclines followers of tennis to believe that in this 
California young lady of eighteen America pos- 
sesses a tennis player superior to the far-famed 
French net star,Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen. 


Vincent Richards, the young tennis 
star, whose playing in the Olym- 
pics gave promise of really future 
greatness on the courts—a promise 
fulfilled by his play at Forest 
Hills, when the great Tilden was 
forced to extend himself to the 
utmost in order to defeat Richards. 










The Olympics 
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Jackson V. Scholz not only won 

the 200-meter run but also 

succeeded in tying the Olympic 
record for this event. 


De Hart Hubbard, Negro athlete from Cincinnati, 
whose splendid efforts in the broad jump won this 
event in the Olympic Games for the United States. 


























The outstanding event of the year were the Olympic Games 
held in Paris, France, in which the United States led with 250 
points, Finland being second with 166 points. The American 
relay team set a new world’s record in the 400-meter relay race. 
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The Yale crew, not content with defeating their old rivals, 
Harvard and the Navy at home, further proved their ability by 
defeating the crews of all other nations at the Olympic Games. 














Hollywood once 
again came into the 
limelight when Lee 
Barnes, who hails 
from that city, tied 
the Olympic record 
for the pole vault at 
12 ft. 114 in. 





The 110-meter hur- 
dles was won in the 
fast time of 15 sec- 
onds by D. Kinsey. 
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America won first and second places as well as tying the Olympic record in the 
200-meter run. Charles Paddock, the celebrated track athlete, who finished second, 
is on the reader’s left, while Jackson V. Scholz, the winner, is third from the left. 
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Star Athletes of the Track 


The hammer throw was won 
for the United States by F. 
D. Tootell, with 174 feet. 


Clarence Houser set a new 
Olympic record in winning 
the shot put for America, an 
event which Finland had 
been expected to capture. 














Robert Le Gendre, the 
winner of the Pentath- 
lon, who covered 25 ft. 
6 in. in the broad jump. 














Another world’s record 
went to smash when F. 
Morgan Taylor, of Grin- 
nell College, won the 
400 - meter hurdle race. 




















By leaping 6 ft. 6 in., H. M. Os- 
born smashed the Olympic record 
for this event, but failed to break 
the world’s.record for the high 
jump in two later attempts. 



























A Great Year in American Sport 








Sarazen, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt’s 

famous three-year-old and con- 

queror of Epinard in the third 
International Race. 














The showing in this country of Epinard, the famous 

French horse owned by Pierre Wertheimer, was a 

disappointment. Although he put up a great and 

game struggle, he was beaten in each race in which 

he was entered. (Above.) Sarazen defeating 
pinard at Latonia, Kentucky. 


























In a thrilling race at the Aqueduct Track, Long Island, Epinard 
went down to defeat before the American horse Ladkin. 








The Ultima.e Grace 
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A diving mermaid. Aileen Riggin won the fancy diving championship at the Olympic Games 
in 1920. U.S. national fancy diving champion for many years, she once more won this title 
this year and also took second place in the fancy diving at the Olympic Games in Paris, 
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The greatest swimmer the United 
States has yet produced, Johnny 
Weismuller, added to former tri- 
umphs by establishing two 
Olympic records in the 100- and 
400-meter free style events and 
by his swimming on the 800-meter 
relay team that set a new record. 





Sybil Bauer, who achieved a splendid 
performance in winning the 100- 
meter backstroke race. 


Caroline Smith, of Cairo, IIlinois 
the winner of the plain high diving 
event at the Olympics. 

















The Women’s Relay Swimming Team, which helped pile up a score of 217 points for the United States 

against that of its nearest competitor, the Swedish team, with a total of 58 points, and set a new world’s 

record in the 4oo-meter relay race. Gertrude Ederle, the most famous girl swimmer in the world, is on 
the reader’s left, standing next are Euphrasia Donnelly, Ethel Lackie, and Marciechen Wehselau. 








The Game of Centaurs 














The Midwick Polo Team of California, on which the 
brilliant Eric Pedley played, previous to winning the open 
championship at Meadowbrook, had already annexed for 


itself the Junior Polo Championship. 











Devereux Milburn, the veteran 
of many an international polo 
match, captain of the American 
team, which defeated the 
British invaders last fall. 


Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., the 

youngest and perhaps the most 

brilliant individual player of 

the American team, to whose 

skill with the mallet much of 
our success was due. 




































Malcolm Stevenson, 
who, after playing a 
striking game for the 
Americans, was 
severely injured to- 
ward the close of the 
first match and 
forced to retire from 
the team for the bal- 
ance of the season. 
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The great attraction for polo enthusiasts were, of course, 
the international games between England and America, 
held at Meadowbrook in September in the presence of 


H. 


superiority of the American team made the games rather 

one sided. Almost as much interest as at the international 

games was shown at the struggle for the open champion- 

ship, which the Midwick team from California won by 
defeating the Wanderers (below). 


R. (Hi: 


the Prince of Wales. 
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The overwhelming 












































The cool headed J. Watson 

Webb, the only left handed 

player in the game. A tower 

of strength in several interna- 

tional matches this year and 
before. 


Eric Pedley, with Luis Lacey, 
perhaps the most brilliant in- 
dividual players of the year. A 
substitute on the international 
team, he did not get a chance to 
play, but his performance in the 
Junior and Open Champion- 
ships was of the highest order. 




















Robert E. Straw- 
bridge, Jr., substi- 
tute on the American 
international team, 
who replaced Steven- 
son in the second 
game. Although this 
was his first appear- 
ance in an interna- 
tional match, his 
playingwas excellent, 
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The famous Baby Gar IV, Garfield A. Wood owner, won the $5,000 sweepstakes for 100 miles at Buffalo. 
with an average speed of 44.44 miles per hour. She also captured the Fisher-Allison trophy at the same meet 

















\ banner year for yachting was 1924. Everywhere from Maine to California the waters were covered 
with yachts. The California Yacht Club race from Los Angeles to Dan Diego, 100 miles, was won by Ben 
Weston’s Debra, shown above, trailing L. H. Farwell’s California, across the bows of the U.S. S. Tennessee. 
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; H. S. Vanderbilt’s Vagrant, winner of the New York 
Yacht Club race from Bar Harbor, Maine, to New 
London, Connecticut. 























The Memory, R. N. Bavier owner, which won the 
660-mile race from New London, Connecticut, to 
Bermuda in 4 days, 6 hours, and 31 minutes. The 
Memory later won the New Haven, Connecticut to 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, race of 210 miles. 





























The greatest popular interest was shown in the series of international 6-meter races between England and 
America sailed off the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club at Oyster Bay, Long Island, in September. Al- 
though in the series of seven races the British won, the American boats gained much glory for their crews. 








The King of Fall Sports 














Football, the king of fall sports, produced in Yale one of the strongest 
teams in the history of that university and the peer of any team in 
the country. The Yale-Army Game, which resulted in a 7-7 tie. 





Red Grange, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, un- 
questionably the greatest 
running back in the game 
to-day and one of the 
strongest of all time. 
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Notre Dame, of South Bend, Indiana, led another victorious sally 
into the East last year. Rokne, the coach, always turns up with 
a magnificent machine, apparently unbeatable by the Eastern 
universities. His charges are seen defeating Princeton 12 to 0, 
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The Next Step in Washington 


ll. PARTY RESPONSIBILITY AND PERSONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 


HE backbone of the old system 
was party responsibility, and 
this developed leadership of 
the ablest kind,” said former 
Speaker Cannon in a recent 
discussion of what is the matter with 
our government. 
Unfortunately, “Uncle Joe” mixed his 
tenses. He thought 


in the world an Opposition in Congress 
wants is to accept responsibility. But 
if Cannon’s challenge had been met, 
the irresponsible power to which the 
Insurgents objected in him would have 
been transformed into a_ responsible 
leadership, under a new Speaker represent- 
ing the new majority. Cannon might 

have gone down to 





he was a historian, 
when he really was 
a prophet. “Party 
responsibility” and 
“developed leader- 
ship’’—by all 
means! That is 
just what we are 
aspiring towards. 
But cherish no illu- 
sion that we have 
ever had it, under 
“the old system” 
or any other. That 
Golden Age is for 
the future, not in 


discusses. 





Last month Mr. Rowell, in the first article of 
this series, argued in favor of a means of “‘bridging 
the aloofness of executive and legislative respon- 
sibility by bringing Cabinet members and legisla- 
tors face to face, on the floor of Congress, for the 
transaction of their joint business.” He illus- 
trated his thesis, that the national legislature in its 
fear of a boss has made impossible the emergence 
of a true leader, by reference to the history of the 
House of Representatives during the past century. 
But another dictator has now appeared, the 
Director of the Budget; and it is pertinent to ask 
whether the budget cannot be freed from log- 
rolling by the remedy which Mr. Rowell here 


history as the 
founder of a new 
order, instead of as 
the last broken 
bulwark of the old. 

“Party respon- 
sibility” has been 
a pleasing fiction 
in the vocabulary 
of political plati- 
tudinarians for 
years; but when 
you look from the 
phrase to the facts, 
to find the actual 
thing, what do you 








the past. 
However, let us 


give Uncle Joe the 
credit that he at least tried to start it, 
at the one time when it could have been 


done. It was at the crisis of his career 
and of the debacle of Congress, in 1910, 
when the Insurgent-Democratic coalition 
deposed him from power but not from 
office. Rightly taking it as a vote of 
want of confidence, Cannon challenged 
the new majority to move to declare the 
Speakership vacant and to elect a new 
Speaker, and when Culberson of Texas, 
to the horror of his colleagues, made the 
motion, the Speaker promptly put it to 
a vote. Of course he knew that they 
would not dare carry it. The last thing 


see? 

During President Taft’s administration, 
a reciprocity treaty was negotiated with 
Canada. Both governments were satis- 
fied with it, and the American Congress 
passed the necessary bills. The majority 
in the Canadian Parliament was also for 
it, but the minority, by filibustering, 
forced an election at which it was victori- 
ous. So the treaty was defeated by the 
vote of the Canadian people and the 
party which negotiated it was held re- 
sponsible and took the consequences. 
What the American people thought about 
it nobody knows and there was no way 
to find out. It was not yet an issue in 
1908, and it had ceased to be an issue in 
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1912, when our two elections were held. 
The election in Canada was precipitated by 
the issue and wasontheissue. Theelections 
in the United States were precipitated by 
the calendar and were on an astronomical 
conjunction—“ the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of next November,” as our 
orators sonorously remind us. 

When President Cleveland “had Con- 
gress on his hands,” his worst trou- 
ble was with a Democratic Congress 
elected with him and, for once, on an 
issue. That issue was a definitely pledged 
tariff policy. A bill embodying just the 
contrary policy was passed, under com- 
pulsion of Democratic Senate leaders. 
The Democratic President denounced it 
as “perfidy and dishonor,” and the best 
the Democratic House leader could say 
for it was that “it is not so bad as the 
McKinley bill.’ And while Democratic 
defeat followed at the next election, it 
was not on this issue. Rather it was in 
repudiation of what had been more a 
Republican than a Democratic heresy, 
free silver, now espoused by the Demo- 
cratic party against the protest of Presi- 
dent Cleveland and of nearly all the 
established Democratic leaders. 

President McKinley became “ Presi- 
dential timber” on the tariff question, 
and was elected on the sound-money 
issue—of which he was only accidentally 
the champion—but his administration 
turned on the Spanish War and the resul- 
tant annexation of the Philippines, which 
has conditioned the development of 
American policy ever since. That issue 
did not exist when McKinley was elected 
in 1896 and was already an irrevocably 
accomplished fact when Bryan tried to 
make it the “paramount issue” of 1900. 
How the American people would have 
voted on it if it could have been sub- 
mitted to them while a practical choice 
was still open, nobody will ever know. 


WHEN WILSON LED THE NATION 


RESIDENT WILSON was elected 
the second time on the slogan 
“He kept us out of war,” and his party 
was defeated after the war by the great- 
est majority in our history. Probably 








no one of us would accept the superficial 
conclusion that these votes indicate that 
America was put into the war against 
its will. At any rate, when war became 
imminent, President Wilson had behind 
him evidently the nation and certainly 
the organized forces of his own party. 
The party conventions so declared, in 
the name of the voters, and the party 
representatives almost all so voted in 
Congress. There were a few exceptions. 
But these few included every official Demo- 
cratic leader in both Houses of Congress— 
both floor leaders and all the chairmen of 
all the war committees! These leaders 
did not lead. Nobody followed them. 
But they retained, and such of them as 
survive still retain, the official leadership. 
Such a situation would be not merely im- 
possible, it would be unthinkable, in 
any other free government. 

Presidents Wilson and Harding both 
literally laid down their lives in the cause 
of international codperation for peace. 
This cause, which two successive Presi- 
dents thought so important that they 
were willing to give, and did give, their 
lives for it, is regarded by leaders of both 
their parties in Congress and in the party 
organizations as a bugaboo, to be run 
from. Wherever the alleged “party 
responsibility” may be located, it at 
least looks different through Senatorial 
and Presidential eyes—even when, as in 
Harding’s case, they are the same eyes. 

Finaily, in the last Republican con- 
vention, the “keynote” speech, made by 
a member of Congress, openly appealed 
from a Republican Congress to the Re- 
publican President, and the convention 
accepted this as the official party atti- 
tude. The people, by an enormous ma: 
jority, sustained the President. 

To which might be added that other 
Republican convention, of 1912, which 
rejected the known will of the party 
voters and was straightway repudiated 
by them. 

There is such a thing as party re- 
sponsibility. There are countries which 
have it. What they have done, can 
be done. Measured by this attainable 
standard, and not by any visionary 
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ideal, the illustrations just given exhibit 
how far short of responsibility our alleged 
“party responsibility” can fall. They 
show examples of party leadership in 
Congress not leading, not representing 
the party nor responsible to or for it; 
of party Presidents and party Congresses 
opposing each other and disclaimed by 
their party conventions; of party organ- 
izations misrepresentative of and repu- 
diated (but not removed) by the party 
voters; and of the failure of the election 
system to hold the party or these mu- 
tually irresponsible party unleaderships 
responsible to the people. None of these 
things could happen in any country 
claiming a really responsible government. 

“Party responsibility” may or may 
not be what we want; but at least there 
can be no serious contention, based on 
facts, that we have ever had it. If it 
is a good thing, or so far as it is a good 
thing, it is something still to be got. 

Also, it will be agreed that there is a 
quite attainable measure of party re- 
sponsibility, which other countries now 
enjoy, to which we do not aspire. Noone 
is proposing to import bodily the British 
system of government by a responsible 
parliamentary ministry. That system 
may have its merits, but so has ours— 
and we prefer ours. Even our absurdity 
of fixing elections by the calendar instead 
of calling them upon issues has certain 
advantages of stability to which we cling. 
Especially we cling to the fixed-term 
President directly representing the whole 
people. Britain’s gift to the art of 
government is Parliament; ours, besides 
the Federal scheme and the Supreme 
Court, is the President. We will not 
stretch our President to a British Prime 
Minister nor reduce him to a French 
ceremonial chief of state. We will not 
limit him to members of Congress for his 
Cabinet, nor expect him to resign upon 
an adverse vote of Congress. We would 
like to restore Congress to its due place, 
but we will not make it omnipotent. 
No government can be completely “re- 
sponsible” without these features, and 
to this extent we do not wish and will 
not have our government responsible. 
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If our successors, after having worked 
under an intermediate system, wish to 
take any of these steps, that is their 
privilege. We do not contemplate it. 
And there is no likelihood of their doing it 
unless it comes about, as it did in England, 
by natural development. Such things 
are not “adopted,” they grow. Ameri- 
can experience would much more prob- 
ably develop something quite different, 
adapted to American conditions. 

But, short of these limits, within our 
present form of government, the terms 
of the Constitution, and the intent of its 
framers, government could certainly be 
less egregiously irresponsible than it now 
is. At least, the proceedings and leader- 
ship of Congress and its relations with 
the executive branch could be made more 
open and responsible. 


AUTHORITIES ARE AGREED 


ND there need be no blinking the 

fact that the weak point in our 
present process of government is just 
where other governments are strongest 
—the legislative branch. Or, if not, 
then every distinguished foreign observer, 
every scholarly American critic, and the 
whole voice of popular sentiment in 
America, is mistaken. To list the literary 
authorities, from Bryce through Lowell, 
Hadley, Merriam, and others to the 
newest professor of political science, 
would be to write a bibliography of con- 
temporary governmental scholarship. 
Popular expression is quite as unanimous, 
and more emphatic. “ Poliiician,’’ mean- 
ing a person engaged in the most im- 
portant of human occupations, is a term 
of contempt. Business revives when 
Congress adjourns. The older state con- 
stitutions called for frequent sessions of 
the legislatures, that the liberties of the 
people might be protected continuously 
by their representatives; but the modern 
ones limit the sessions and powers of the 
legislatures, and even within those limits 
we look to the Governor to hold them 
down. The veto is his most popular 
function. A Western newspaper made 
itself famous by the headline: 


Thank God! The Legislature has adjourned! 
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The initiative and referendum became 
popular, not because any one thought 
them as efficient as representative legisla- 
tion, but because we did not trust our 
legislatures. Scorn of Congress, though 
less deserved, is nearly as widespread. 
We complain that we have more laws 
and less law than any other country. 
A British Parliament will have perhaps 
300 bills at a session, of which few pass. 
We will have 30,000 in Congress, of which 
1,000 pass, plus the still larger output of 
forty-eight state legislatures. The com- 
plaint, to be sure, is as old as Tacitus: 
Corruptissima republica; plurimae leges. 
But it was never a compliment. Even 
if we might need ten or twenty times 
as many laws as England, we do not need 
a hundred or a thousand times as many. 
And we should make it somebody’s re- 
sponsibility to propose, to consider, and 
to sift those we are to have. No member 
of Congress or of a state legislature will 
pretend that this is effectively done now. 

Paradoxically enough, along with this 
contempt of politicians and distrust of our 
most direct legislative representatives, 
there still survives an almost fetishistic 
reverence for the Constitution and a very 
real pride in “our form of government.”’ 
Such instinctive paradoxes are never at 
bottom irrational. The Fourth of July 
orator may sound foolish, but he is right. 
The pride is really justified. Originally, 
it may have rested mainly on what gov- 
ernment did not do. By contrast with 
the meddlesome, discriminating, and op- 
pressive governments of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, a govern- 
ment’s letting us alone to do things our- 
selves and having the same law or lack of 
it for each of us was cause enough for con- 
gratulation. Now, when mere negative 
Liberty is no longer unique, but is the 
common possession of -enlightened peo- 
ples, we must seek more positive grounds 
of pride. We find them first in the 
“Federal scheme,” by which a nation 
of continental dimensions maintains it- 
self in unity and concentrated power, 
without derogating from state and local 
self-government. There is nothing to 
equal it in the world. Other peoples, 


even with our model, have not been able 
to approach it. We find further ground 
in the written Constitution, which pre- 
serves the balance between state and 
nation and between governmental power 
and individual right, and in the Supreme 
Court, as guardian of that Constitution. 
We find it, finally, in the President, the 
most powerful, the most useful, and the 
most representative chief executive on 
earth. But if we find any of it in Con- 
gress, it is with many and serious reserva- 
tions. The problem is to restore Congress, 
and by its example the state legislatures, 
to that confidence and pride which we so 
justly feel in the rest of our government. 


IRRESPONSIBLE COMMITTEES 


S PARLIAMENTARY government 
is not, except in the last resort, 
government by Parliament, so Congres- 
sional government is not primarily gov- 
ernment by Congress. Woodrow Wilson 
said: “Congressional government is com- 
mittee government; parliamentary gov- 
ernment is government by a responsible 
cabinet ministry.” Congressional gov- 
ernment tends, therefore, to be just as 
responsible or irresponsible as its com- 
mittees are. 

Committees in the Senate have always 
been elected, though of course really 
disposed of, usually, by the small group 
of elder statesmen. In the House, they 
were appointed by the Speaker until 
1911. Since then they have been osten- 
sibly elective, though actually the impor- 
tant places have been determined almost 
entirely by seniority. 

These committees have assumed with 
us an importance unknown in other leg- 
islative bodies. Even in France, whose 
system is closest to ours, there are 
practically no standing committees, and 
the special committees are selected 
from sections chosen by lot, each one to 
consider a single bill. Committees to 
consider private bills are appointed in 
nearly the same way in England—and 
the member representing the district 
affected is never on the committee and 
is forbidden to approach or address them, 
publicly or privately! That one rule 
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would deprive many American Con- 
gressmen of 99 per cent. of their occupa- 
tion and their districts of almost their 
only interest in Congress. Think of a 
legislative assembly in which it is con- 
sidered dishonorable for a member to 
try to “get things” for his district! 

Part of the absorption of the func- 
tions of Congress into its committees 
has been due to the enormous grist of 
measures dumped into the legislative 
hopper. If measures had to be intro- 
duced separately on the floor, the en- 
tire session would be literally too short 
for the bare form of introducing them, 
with no time at all for their consideration. 
Or, if Congress were to devote its whole 
time, every day, to nothing but consider- 
ing bills, it would have just two minutes 
apiece for them. Of course nothing 
remotely resembling this happens. Most 
bills are not considered at all, and the 
others receive practically all their con- 
sideration in committee. With the ex- 
ception of the few major measures of 
policy, everything goes by faith in the 
committee. 

All bills are private bills. Anybody— 
literally anybody—can get any bill of 
any sort introduced. There is no tradi- 
tion of responsibility in their introduction. 
If a member likes, he can disclaim all 
interest by introducing the bill “by 
request.” The writer recalls an ancient 
lunatic who used to infest the corridors 
of the Capitol and procured the introduc- 
tion of two bills on his behalf, one in- 
structing the Secretary of State to make 
demand on the Sultan of Turkey for 
$10,000,000 due him, and the other pro- 
claiming, in the name of America, his 
title to the throne of England, as heir to 
the Houses of both York and Lancaster! 

Bills are drafted by the introducing 
member or his friend, and there is no 
expert body to redraft them, to make 
them intelligible. No wonder the courts 
have trouble! 

Aside from an occasional exceptional 
public hearing, the sessions of the com- 
mittees are secret. No public records 
are kept, and the minutes, if any, are 
legally the personal property of the 
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committee clerk. There is no_ inter- 
committee organization. The chairmen 
of the principal committees are regarded 
as the official leaders of the House, but 
they are a “disintegrate ministry,”’ with- 
out corporate existence or responsibility. 
Each one leads separately, on his own 
subject, but nothing happens to him if 
his recommendations are rejected and his 
leadership not followed. Until the adop- 
tion of the budget reforms, only in the 
last Congress, the House had one com- 
mittee to raise money, with no informa- 
tion as to how much was needed, and 
thirteen committees to spend it, with no 
official information as to how much there 
was to spend, and no joint consideration 
to apportion it among them. Only the 
richest nation in the world could have 
survived that system all these years. 
Even now, money-raising and money- 
spending are still in two unrelated com- 
mittees. 


THE SENATE ALONE DELIBERATES 


NDER these conditions the House 

of Representatives long ago “ceased 
to be a deliberative body,” as Speaker 
Reed rather proudly confessed. Such 
measure of deliberation as the Senate 
has retained is due to its small number, 
which partly exempts it from organiza- 
tion problems. This is the reason why 
in America alone the less popular House 
has become the more powerful. Nor- 
mally, the real work ought to be done, and 
with proper organization could be done, 
in the House of Representatives, with the 
Senate as corrective balance wheel. But 
even the boasted deliberation of the Sen- 
ate has been purchased at the cost of effi- 
ciency, while the House, by becoming 
undeliberative, has suffered from too 
much efficiency. The House cannot con- 
sider, but it can act. Bills can be 
railroaded through it in short order, if the 
majority is programmed for them. This 
very fact transfers almost the entire 
deliberative function to the Senate. 

The common assumption is that the 
House ceased to be deliberative because 
it was too large. But the British House 
of Commons has 615 members, and it is 
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a deliberative body. That is very nearly 
twice the size of our House of Represen- 
tatives when Reed proclaimed it no longer 
deliberative, and half again even its pres- 
ent size. The French Chamber of Dep- 
uties has 610 members and the Italian 
535. The pre-war German Reichstag had 
397 and the present one has 459 members. 

All these lower houses are deliberative 
bodies. Debate in all of them takes place 
on the floor, rather than in committees, 
and the fate of governments as well as of 
measures is determined by that debate. 
The debates are interesting; the news- 
papers publish them; the people read 
them, and reputations are made and lost 
by them. 


EFFICIENT, BUT NOT RESPONSIBLE 


F COURSE, so cumbersome and 
irresponsible an organization as we 
have described could not have operated 
at all unless ways had been devised for 
some one to run it. That “some one” 
was originally the Speaker, balanced at 
one time by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. As was de- 
scribed in a previous article, the Speaker 
became an efficient boss, but was never 
held to responsibility as a leader. The 
committee chairmen were responsible, 
not to the House, but to him. He saw 
to it that the committees reported out 
the right bills, and that they were passed, 
and that objectionable bills were buried 
where they could give no trouble. It 
was an efficient system while it lasted, 
and under a good Speaker it got good 
legislation. But it was in no sense a 
responsible or representative system. 
It could have been developed into real 
leadership, but it was finally overthrown, 
instead, in revolt against dictatorship. 
Since then, a steering committee has 
settled questions of priority and seen to 
it that necessary legislation had the right 
of way, but the initiation and related 
formulation of major policies was no- 
body’s business in Congress. Since it 
had to be somebody’s business, some- 
where, it passed to the President. 
The real obstacle to making the House 
of Representatives a deliberative body 








Why the House Cannot Deliberate 


is not the number of members, but the 
number of bills. The House of Commons 
may have half again as many members, 
but it has only one one-hundredth as 
many bills, and it shelves most of these. 
Moreover, these bills are introduced al- 
ready drafted by a skilled drafting bureau 
and need no examination except on mat- 
ters of policy. Bills are short and simple; 
the House is not afraid to delegate the 
regulation of details to executive depart- 
ments whose heads are constantly in its 
presence and accountable to it. 

Not all of this could be cured in Con- 
gress, but some of it could, if there were 
somebody there to represent the United 
States. It is only because each member 
represents his own district and nobody 
represents the nation that it becomes the 
chief duty of all the members to prevent 
each of them from doing what he most 
wishes. Collectively, Congress may be 
most interested in the great national 
measures. Separately, each member is 
most interested in some minor measure, 
of importance to his district or group. 
Left to itself, Congress will represent not 
the whole nation, but merely the sum of 
all its parts. That means log-rolling; 
each standing by each. The only reason 
results have not been worse is that, while 
Congress has lacked constructive leader- 
ship, it has had some measures of re- 
pressive control. These have partly 
squelched the individual member—ex- 
actly what he and his district did not 
want, but what the country had to have. 


CABINET OFFICERS BEFORE COMMITTEES 


HIS, briefly, has been the situation 
inside Congress. How about its re- 
lation to the executive, outside? 

To say that there is no contact between 
the legislative and executive departments 
would not completely state the facts. 
There is contact, but it is not open or 
responsible contact. Cabinet officers and 
their expert assistants frequently appear 
before Congressional committees as wit- 
nesses. Their information is at the serv- 
ice of the committee, and is invaluable 
in enabling the committee to reach its 
conclusions. Frequently the Cabinet of- 
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ficer, by this process, gets what he wants 
and is satisfied. But Congress and the 
nation do not get from him what he 
could give—the open presentation, face 
to face, of the executive facts and views. 

Similarly, though Congress has no 
public “interpellation” of the Cabinet, 
its committees have plenty of “investiga- 
tions.” But this is an inquisitory process. 
The department investigated has prac- 
tically to be put under indictment before 
anything is started. That day-by-day, 
intimate touch, by question and answer, 
which “interpellation” gives, even in 
governments so little responsible as the 
Legislative Councils of India, we have 
not at all. The only interpellation in 
America is the weekly quiz of the Presi- 
dent by the newspaper correspondents. 
And they are not permitted to quote 
directly the answers they get, though 
they may and do use the information. 
Why not have the proceedings public, in 
Congress, by the elected representatives 
of the people? 

Under the “literary theory” of the 
Constitution, there need have been very 
little of this conduct. It was the business 
of Congress to make laws and of the ad- 


‘ministrative officers to carry them out. 


Congress might question them, to get 
information, or investigate them, to see 
if they had executed the laws, but these 
could both be done in writing, or in secret 
committees. 

But this literary theory was never com- 
pletely realized in practice, and it has 
long been scarcely even a fiction. There 
is probably not a competent theorist in 
the world who now believes in it, even as 
a theory. Both in state and national 
governments, we have come to look to 
the executive for legislative leadership. 
We elect Presidents and Governors, not 
for what they say they will do, but on 
what they advocate Congress or the leg- 
islature doing. We reélect or defeat them, 
not on what they have done or failed to 
do, but on what they have tried, suc- 
ceeded, or failed to make the legislators 
do. 

Right or wrong, this is our actual at- 
titude. All we have lacked i$ to give 
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them the machinery to exercise this 
leadership legitimately, responsibly, and 
codperatively with the legislative branch. 
Instead, we have expected them illegiti- 
mately to dictate to that branch, and 
have applauded them when they suc- 
ceeded in doing so. That is not good for 
them, for Congress, or for us. If we 
keep on with it, in due time a revolt will 
come against executive dictatorship quite 
as sharp as that which dethroned the 
Speaker. 

Nevertheless, the responsibility of ini- 
tiating major legislation is a legitimate 
function of the executive. We do not 
need theory either to sustain or to refute 
this. A sufficient demonstration is the 
fact that it is the recognized function of 
the executive in all other free govern- 
ments, and has become its actual func- 
tion here, even against our theoretical 
tradition. 


“SEEING” LEGISLATORS 


HE executive becomes a usurper of 
legislative functions, not when it 
proposes, urges, and discusses laws, but 
when it determines the decision on them. 
Decision is the legislative function. This 
has been the evil, and the only evil, of 
executive leadership in America. It be- 
gan when Alexander Hamilton was driven 
to pass his finance bill, not by argument 
and leadership, but by trading votes on 
the Capital site. It is found in every 
state capitol, where the Governor passes 
his bills, not by advocating them, face 
to face with the legislature, but by “see- 
ing” members in his office and making 
it to their interest to vote with the ad- 
ministration. It operates in Washington, 
when Senators and Representatives find 
their recommendations for appointments 
more readily followed and their personal 
bills more surely passed and signed if they 
vote with the administration than if they 
show signs of insurgency. 
It is no new scheme. Presidents did 
not invent it. President Lowell says: 


It is said that during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the government kept a regular ac- 
count with each Deputy, showing his votes 
in the Chamber on one side, and the favors 
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he had been granted on the other, so that he 
could expect no indulgence if the balance 
were against him. 

But France has made some advance 
upon the methods of Louis Philippe’s 
time, and we should do likewise. Never- 
theless, the best of Presidents have done 
these things. Roosevelt was one of the 
most ruthless, Taft the frankest, and 
Wilson among the most determined in 
using this weapon. 

When we consider that these appoint- 
ments are numbered by the hundreds of 
thousands, and that they are the currency, 
the circulating medium, with which 
Congressional politics and political ma- 
chines are run, the power and huge scale 
of this operation become evident. 

Executive leadership is one of the most 
useful things we could have. The Presi- 
dent alone represents the whole nation, 
as distinguished from its geographic parts 
and social groups. He and his Cabinet 
are better equipped than any one else 
can possibly be to originate, group, and 
present the large national policies and 
to crystallize public sentiment on them. 
They ought to have better and more 
direct opportunity than they now have 
to bring these things to the attention of 
Congress and by open and responsible 
discussion to focus the nation’s attention. 

This is not a dream. It can be done. 
It requires no step that has not already 
been tested by experience, in government 
and in business, and is not approved in 
principle by the most respected authori- 
ties in practical government, in business, 
and in scholarship. 


CHOOSE A LEADER! 


EMOCRACY is hungry for leader- 

ship. It seeks it where it can find 
it. Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln were leaders, incidentally through 
the Presidency but primarily because 
they were persons who would lead any- 
where. By like token, Webster, Clay, 


and Calhoun led, wherever they were. 
But for nearly a generation, leadership 
has been attaching itself to the Presi- 
dency as an institution, almost regardless 
of the varying temperaments of the in- 
cumbents. Roosevelt first, and a whole 
group of Governors contemporary with 
him, changed the center of gravity of 
government. Taft, as a legalist, had a 
certain predilection for the “literary 
theory,” but to the extent that he fol- 
lowed it he brought on the popular 
judgment that his Presidency was the 
one failure of a long lifetime of successes. 

Then came Wilson, a dictator by nature 
and lifelong habit. Leadership made him 
great, but imperiousness lost him his 
final battle, and the next campaign coin- 
cided exactly with the peak of the reaction. 
Resentful Senators, for once in control of 
the convention, picked for the Republican 
nominee the most mild-mannered Senator 
that ever took their program. Executive 
dictatorship was at last to be ended! 
But the placid Harding of the Senate 
showed at times an aroused zeal of leader- 
ship in the Presidency and earned the 
love of the people to the extent that he 
reversed the quality for which he hada 
been selected. He died, a martyr to a 
crusade, and was succeeded by the mutest 
silence that ever was unheard in the Vice- 
Presidency. But straightway from that 
stillness came the voice of fighting, 
though not always successful, leadership 
of President Coolidge. The Presidency 
seems to have the power of transmutation. 

If the Presidency does that for men, 
we need a way to make better use of them. 
As already indicated in a previous article, 
the thesis of this whole argument is that 
the way to use their leadership, and to 
escape the risk of their dictatorship, as 
well as to rehabilitate Congress itself, 
is to bridge the present artificial gap by 
bringing the President’s Cabinet and the 
legislators face to face on the floor of 
Congress. 


Subsequent articles will discuss the Presidency, America’s unique institution, 
and consider in detail how the proposed introduction of Cabinet members on the 


floor would work—and the bugaboos that would not appear—Tue Epitors. 


















HAT question: “How Clean 
Is Sport?” comes up every two 
or three years in this country 
on the heels of every scandal in 
professional or intercollegiate 
games, and just about the time some one” 
is ready to answer 


How Clean Is Sporte 


By WALTER CAMP 





and no one denies that there are some 
unscrupulous coaches who would employ 
almost any method of recruiting or 
training men, or even of playing, to win 

the game. 
How few really is the number of men 
even accused of 





“Very clean,’’ 
another scandal 
comes up. Usually 
these scandals are 
disposed of quickly, 
the guilty are pun- 
ished, and the. pub- 
lic moves along 
contentedly think- 
ing that sport has 
beencleansed. Then 
another “blow-up” 
comes, and the same 
process must be 
gone through again 
with another gener- 
ation of players. 
Tworecent events 


Teachers: 


on athletics. 


teaching English! 


Professor Rollo Walter Brown 
of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, said at a recent meet- 
ing of the National Council of 


Colleges are getting just the kind of 
students they invite. 
tising methods of the average college 
were pursued by a mail order house, the 
latter could be sued for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. 
tising literature they lay the main stress 
They hire a_ football 
coach and make him a member of the 
faculty and set him to the task of 


tricky practices in 
baseball compared 
to the number of 
men who play clean 
ball throughout ca- 
reers lasting many 
years! Should we 
abolish professional 
baseball just be- 
cause a few men 
every few years 
attempt to win 
by displaying lack 
of sportsmanship 
rather than real 
merit on the dia- 
mond? If we did 
we should lose the 


If the adver- 


In their adver- 











prompt these re- 
marks: the disclosure of an alleged 
attempt by some members of the New 
York Giants of the National League to 
bribe members of another team to “throw 
a game,” and the other the report on 
intercollegiate athletics by the Carnegie 
Foundation and the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. Everybody knows the 
story of the bribery charges, and every- 
body has some opinion about this first 
big scandal in baseball in five years; there 
is no need to talk about that and no need 
to argue the point that. merit does count, 
even in professional baseball contests. 
Attempted crookedness may win occasion- 
ally, but unquestionably merit usually 
decides the issue. : 

The charges of dishonesty in inter- 
collegiate sport are less tangible; they 
are more on the ethical side of the game, 


inspiring influence 

exerted on American youth by men like 
Walter Johnson, “Bucky” Harris, 
Christy Mathewson, Roger Peckinpaugh, 
“Babe’’ Ruth, and many others who 
played the game fairly and squarely. 
The other kind of player merely gives an 
object lesson in what happens to the man 
who permits even the shadow of suspicion 
to cross his record of sportsmanship. 
In football, more than in any other 
intercollegiate sport, these charges of 
dishonest practice are made, and it is 
probably true that there is more dishonest 
practice in college football than in any 
other branch of intercollegiate sport. 
These abuses undoubtedly are more 


prevalent in the smaller colleges of the 
country than they are in the large uni- 
versities, where there is ample material 
for football teams. 

There is no doubt that the authorities 
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of some colleges and even state uni- 
versities permit the playing of “ringers” 
on the college football team, and that 
these professional players are encouraged 
by easy courses of study and even more 
material concessions to continue a some- 
what intermittent attendance in a few 
“‘snap courses.” 

In fact, | am told of one university— 


to offer in training, culture, learning, and 
character-building. 

| have always contended that the 
development of the body is as important 
as the development of the mind, and in 
actual life outside of college the man 
who wins is the man who develops and 
maintains by sensible methods the phy- 
sique necessary for success in any career. 


not, however, of any 
dominating impor- 
tance in thefootball 
world—which _per- 
mitted the playing 
of “ringers” despite 
a long row kept up 
by some of the fac- 
ulty members who 
insisted that a los- 
ing team comprising 
men legitimately 
enrolled in their 
classes, and of good 
academic standing, 
was far more de- 
sirable from the 
standpoint of 
sportsmanship, 
morale, and the cul- 
tivation of good 
character among 
the students, than 
an invincible team 
of “professional 
students,’’ whose 
academic lives had 





The recent Carnegie Founda- 
tion report summarized as follows 
the “‘Abuses Incident to Inter- 
collegiate Contests’’: 


Commercialism. 
expenditure of money. 

Too great an insistence on turning out 
a winning team. 

Scouting for athletes in the pre- 
paratory schools. 

Too great a temptation for the 
smaller institutions to try to rival the 
larger ones in athletics. 

Too great emphasis upon the training 
of athletes. 

Tendency toward over-emphasis on 
the part of the alumni and the general 
public of the relative importance of 
athletics. 

Too much newspaper publicity. 

Temptation to administrators and 
executives to use the athletic reputation 
of the institution as a means of securing 
appropriations and endowment. 

Gambling. 

Intercollegiate sports of benefit to too 


Excessive 


Good health is just 
as much one of the 
fundamentals of 
success, in the mind 
of the wise parent 
and educator, as 
good mental train- 
ing and good char- 
acter. 


PURPOSE OF THE 
SPECTACULAR COL- 
LEGE CONTEST 


HOSE whocarp 

most about in- 
tercollegiate athlet- 
ics forget entirely 
that the big football 
game, the big track 
meet, the big tennis 
matches, the big 
oratorical contest, 
and the big debates, 
lead many hundreds 
of students into 
those activities, and 





to be sustained by few students. 


periodic whiffs of 





in that way confer a 
great benefit. They 
are not merely 








oxygen adminis- 
tered by the Committee on Scholarship. 
The row over “ ringers” became so acute in 
that institution that at least one of the 
best department heads had to retire to 
another university, where a man’s aca- 
demic record was never measured by how 
he could catch a forward pass. 

Possibly the attendance record at the 
institution was increased by the some- 
what sullied victories of this reproachable 
team, but educational institutions in the 
main are not competing for students on 
the basis of a series of dishonest football 
victories rather than upon what they have 


spectacularcontests 
lasting a few hours; they supply in- 
spiration to hundreds dvring weeks and 
months of training and _ preparation. 
The training period of the athletic team 
impresses with the necessity of clean and 
careful living not only the scores on the 
squad, but hundreds of others who hope 
to make the squad. How much better it 
would be if every man would carry this 
lesson with him through life! 

In no other nation in the world is the 
lesson of clean living being so well learned 
by the younger generation as in the United 
States, and a great deal of the credit, 
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though not all, of course, must be given 
to theinspiration of our heroes of diamond, 
gridiron, river, and track. We are an 
athletic nation, but one reason we are so 
successful in international contests is 
that our boys start playing their games 
early. 

Virtually every one of the stars of our 
game is an inspiration to our youth, and 
not only an inspiration but also a lesson in 
clean living. Take “Babe” Ruth as an 
example, and a good example because he 
plays in a branch of professional sport 
that has had innumerable scandals. 
In 1921 Ruth set a new record for 
professional baseball by knocking out 
59 home runs in one season. The next 
year he slumped to 35, and the year after 
that he made a solemn promise to baseball 
that he would drop every habit that pre- 
vented him from reaching prime condi- 
tion. As a result he won the trophy that 
year as the most valuable single player. 
This is a strong and well advertised lesson 
in clean living and self-discipline, and a 
lesson that will live after baseball’s scan- 
dals are forgotten! 


A GREAT TENNIS PLAYER 


ND who will say that “Big Bill” 
Tilden is not an inspiring example 
in amateur sport and a great example of 
courage in face of difficulties? Everybody 
predicted that his days as a champion 
player were over when his racket hand 
became infected and several operations 
were necessary, but Tilden came back 
with great courage and is still the cham- 
pion. Moreover, he is the champion in a 
sport that has not been sullied by any 
scandals. One may hardly call the 
disturbance over the player-writer rule 
any scandal, but merely a matter upon 
which there were two points of view. 

Go on down the list of amateur sport 
from beginning to end, and you will find 
amazingly little evidence to substantiate 
the charge of the disgruntled that sport 
is not clean, and that merit does not 
count. 

Even in the professional branches to- 
day, the idol of the game is the champion 
who is clean. Take racing: little Sande 
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was the idol not only of all jockeys but also 
of all who followed the sport, and he had 
the highest reputation for sportsmanship 
both on and off the track and he won his 
high place in public esteem by riding 
every race with the single thought of 
victory. Moreover, the quick action of 
the stewards of jockey clubs in all cases 
where there is a suspicion of crooked work 
has served to make racing a cleaner 
sport. 


THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF BOXING 


ke sorry I cannot say so much for 
boxing. That sport does not seem to 
me to be as clean as the others, or as 
inspiring to the youth of the country. 
That sport has its good men, of course, 
but not even baseball thrusts its com- 
mercial aspects upon the public so 
much. 

It seems to me also that the records 
tend to support a popular assumption that 
champions and near-champions fight a 
good deal harder in some contests than in 
others. With its huge purses and its 
deification of picturesque, showy, and not 
always worthy fighters, professional box- 
ing is becoming more a business and less a 
sport, with the elements of business 
success lying more in the promotion and 
the publicity than in the actual boxing 
inthe ring. Too often there is created an 
expectation of a good contest, which is 
not fulfilled. 

The greatest value of any game, 
professional or amateur, is not in its 
spectacle at great contests, but in the 
amount of influence it exerts among 
people of all ages, and particularly among 
the younger generation, toward clean 
living and moderate, sensible exercise, 
which, in the end, means good health and 
long life. No sport that is not clean can 
be a powerful influence, and no sport 
that is not spectacular in some of its 
aspects can have any great influence. 
We must have our idols, our champions— 
that is human nature. Both they and the 
game they play must be clean, and | 
think most of them in this country are 
clean and sportsmanlike. 











Gone is British Fear of 


Sovietism 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


HEN the first Brit- 

ish Labor Government 

took its coat off and 

rolled up its sleeves to 

govern the inconsider- 
able island anchored amid the fogs of the 
western coast of Europe, the whole earth 
bated its breath and watched; and mil- 
lions trembled. The theatrical world of 
London, which | have special opportuni- 
ties of observing, lost its head; half the 
stars announced their instant departure 
for New York; the other half steeled 
themselves to the prospect of calamity. 
The maitre d’bétel of one of the most 
fashionable restaurants drew me on one 
side and asked me in low tones what | 
thought was going to happen. |! replied: 
“Nothing in particular.” He shook his 
head, refusing to be comforted, and told 
me as a fact that no less than four of his 
richest clients had already made arrange- 
ments to move their capital out of the 
country. 

The attitude generally was one of 
amazement, of total inability to com- 
prehend, that Labor should dare to as- 
sume power. Everybody forgot that the 
Ramsay Macdonald Government was by 
no means the first Labor government to 
function within the British Empire, and 
that such Labor governments as had func- 
tioned had not yet by any means brought 
disaster to the capitalist system in the 
dominions which they had ruled. 

Americans who were in London were 
plainly alarmed—not for Britain (they 
could bear with excellent fortitude the 
misfortunes of Britain), but about the 
possible sinister repercussion of Britain’s 
misfortunes upon the United States. A 
dear American friend of mine would not, 
could not, listen to my _ reassurances. 


When my butler had left the room my 
friend said to me: “Arnold, you aren’t 
going to sit there and tell me you want 
to be governed by your butler!” To 
which of course the answer was that in- 
deed I was not going to sit there and tell 
him precisely that. 


THE HEART OF A REAL PROGRESSIVE 


ND I admit that | felt some qualms 
about the advent of the Labor 
Ministry, and that I should not have 
mourned if British Labor had been de- 
feated at the election. | realize as well 
as the average that the vast movements 
of social evolution will not be arrested by 
any individual predilections, and part of 
my philosophy is that what must be must. 
But, being human like the rest, and being 
of a certain age, and being in a modest 
way a “Have” as distinguished from a 
“Have-not,” I would just as soon that 
any approaching drastic changes in the 
structure of society should be postponed 
as long as possible, and if possible until 
after my regrettable death. | am in 
favor of social justice. I would not kill 
the great mundane movement if I could. 
My political conscience must be fairly 
clear, and I am willing, at a pinch, to pay 
a fairish price in personal economic in- 
convenience for my fairly clear conscience. 
But | am conscious of no white-hot desire 
for deprivation. | remember the prayer 
of St. Augustine when young: “ Make me 
chaste, O Lord, but not immediately.” 
It expresses my deplorable attitude in 
politics. I thus lay bare my heart out 
of honesty; but it is nevertheless the 
heart of a representative progressive. 
Well, after a spell of Labor rule Britain 
still floats. Every apprehension of pessi- 
mists has so far failed of materialization. 
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And in particular the apprehension that 
Labor ministers, from lack of education or 
from lack of experience or from lack of 
manners or from a desire for general ruin, 
would fail to get on with their departments 
and would make a mess of the island. | 
cannot go into details, but | may assert 
that the Labor Ministry proved to be 
incomparably better educated than its 
predecessor, and that apparently previous 
experience is no more necessary to the 
successful conduct of a department than 
it is necessary to the successful conduct 
of love. 

Mr. Stephen Walsh, for example, a real 
Simon Pure of Labor, was positively the 
beloved pet of the War Office; Mr. Snow- 
den made a tremendous impression as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As for 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald at the Foreign 
Office—previously the sacred preserve of 
the brilliant and pompous Marquis Cur- 
zon—he had there a far greater triumph 
than any minister since Beaconsfield. 
The Curzons of the diplomatic caste 
smiled superiorly to see him start in— 
and lo! he succeeded where the whole 
tribe of Curzons had failed! 

Assuredly some ministers did fail. 
Mr. Wheatley, for example, a dangerous, 
forceful, able, and experienced partisan, 
rendered himself ridiculous in the matter 
of housing. And there were worse than 
Mr. Wheatley. The Ministry passed 
through hours of disgraceful humiliation. 
But in all Ministries there are worse than 
Mr. Wheatley. And all Ministries at 
times suffer humiliation through gross 
incompetence and insincerity. I imagine 
that all impartial Britons, of whatever 
political color, would agree that the 
Macdonald Ministry did less badly than 
was anticipated by its opponents, and 
quite as well as, if not better than, its 
predecessor. This is not to say much, 
but it is to say something. 

And now the eyes of the world are 
once again centered upon the spectacle of 
Britain and once again the old fears about 
the Bolshevization of the island, and the 
consequent spread of the fearful virus to 
other and more favored parts of the 
earth’s surface, are gathering force— 
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though not the force which they had at 
the beginning of the last year. Why? 
Because, despite brave assertions to the 
contrary, large numbers of the opponents 
of Labor secretly share Labor’s belief that 
Labor will return one day, sooner rather 
than later, to fuller power, which power 
will be used according to the dictates of 
the extremists. I agree that Labor will 
one day return to increased power. But 
I do not agree that the extremists will 
be in control. 


THE FATE OF THE LABOR PARTY 


GAIN and again the defunct Minis- 

try challenged the Opposition to 
throw it out on trivialities, and the Oppo- 
sition did nothing so ill-mannered. When 
the Government resigned, the other parties 
certainly did not want it to resign, and 
it did so, deliberately, on a minor issue 
in order to avoid resignation on a major, 
anti-capitalistic issue; for the project of 
lending the money of British capitalists 
to a Bolshevik dictatorship was assuredly 
anti-capitalistic. These tactics show 
clearly that the late government was 
afraid of the larger issue, as well it might 
be. The moderate, and dominating, sec- 
tion of the Labor leaders realized that the 
response of the country to Labor must 
always largely depend on the nature of 
the question which Labor put to the 
country. Labor leaders well compre- 
hended that they were not precisely on 
velvet in Britain. 

To vary the metaphor, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald had not got the country in 
his pocket. If he sincerely believed that 
he had got the country in his pocket, why 
did he not wait for a month and resign 
on the big issue in order to return with a 
mandate strong enough to enable him 
to carry the full legislative platform? 
The answer is that Mr. Macdonald was 
throughout perfectly aware that he had 
not got the country in his pocket, and 
trusted that the election would be a lesson 
to his extremists. 

He never will have the country in his 
pocket. Britain is deeply conservative; 
Britain is a very slow mover; and for 
political shrewdness its voters are second 
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to none on the planet. Try to teach a 
coal-dusty Yorkshire miner, and it is ten 
to one that instead of teaching you will 
learn. Even if the entire working class 
voted solid for Labor, it still would not 
command a majority. But the entire 
working class will never vote solid for 
even moderate Labor views; political 
cleavages are not so clear-cut as that. 
Immense numbers of the working class 
hate and fear all changes—except achange 
for the better in wages. 

As for the extremists—called “reds” 
by professional and amateur flesh-creepers 
—two things are to be said about them. 
First, in the districts where they flourish 
(such as the Clyde), the conditions of 
artisan life are quite awful enough to 
explain and excuse their existence. Sec- 
ond, they are a source of weakness, not 
of strength, to the Labor party. The 


Looking Back 


By MARK 


E SAW, in the recent 

campaign and election, 

the second of two at- 

tempts within twelve 

years to found a new 
party. Wespeak of these efforts as third 
parties; but what La Follette, like all 
founders of new parties, hoped, was that 
it would be a second party, one of the two 
permanent main contenders in elections. 
It must be, under the requirement of 
American tradition and habit of thought, 
a second party or no party, at least no 
party to speak of. There has never been 
in our history a third party of any per- 
manence or formidableness. 

Apparently there is something in the 
American temperament that calls for a 
two-party system, that tends to look upon 
elections as having to some degree the 
quality of a sporting event, and wishes to 
line up with one of the possible winners. 
It is a trait that makes the average Ameri- 
can disinclined to “throw away his vote.” 





Labor party is still gravely divided; it 
has not lived long enough to have learned 
from the Conservatives the great tactical 
lesson of cohesion at all costs; and so it is 
its own worst enemy. It can never effec- 
tively rule save on the condition that it 
does not outrage the general instinct of 
the country, which general instinct is to 
placate, to compromise, to conserve. 
Britain is preponderantly the land of 
goodwill. Characteristically it was the 
first great country to accept a Labor 
government, and | predict that charac- 
teristically it will be the last to permit 
the tragic circus performance of an anti- 
capitalistic revolution. Those foreigners 
whom the result of the election has not 
somewhat reassured, and who are still 
anxiously looking for a sign of final up- 
heaval in the not distant future, will do 
well to look nearer home. 


on La Follette 


SULLIVAN 


By the same trait of the American 
temperament, and by the custom of 
practical politics, a leader who joins a new 
party forfeits his standing with the one he 
abandons, and suffers the odium of apos- 
tasy. There are able men in America 
who have been kept out of political pre- 
ferment until this day as a punishment for 
having abandoned the Republicans in 
1912 in order to cast their fortunes with 
Roosevelt’s Progressive party. La Fol- 
lette understands this law of practical 
politics, as well as he understands most 
of the rules of that art; and although he 
has been a dissenter throughout nearly 
the whole of his political career, he always 
refrained, until the recent year, from the 
step that would take him definitely out 
from under the trademark of the Repub- 
lican party. He rebelled, “insurged,” 
threatened, refused to conform; but never 
until last year did he commit the overt act 
that would make him a party outlaw. 
But La Follette, this time, knew he had 
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reached an age when his future within 
the Republican party was of less concern 
to him. In his seventieth year, he could 
not look forward to any Republican Pres- 
idential nomination for himself as likely. 
At the same time, his present term in the 
Sena:e does not end until 1929, so that 
until that year he is safe from reprisal. 
But La Follette knows that, however safe 
heresy may be for him, the law of exile 
holds for the younger political leaders 
upon whom he must rely for help. He 
knew, in short, that the first impression of 
his party must be formidable, if he was to 
avoid the limbo of a score of third parties 
in American politics. 

Throughout all the recent campaign, 
La Follette knew that the die had been 
cast, both for himself and for the younger 
leaders who helped him. The younger 
leaders knewit too. They knew also this 
law of psychology about third parties. 
They knew they must make the impres- 
sion of permanence; of permanence, not 
as a third party, but as a second one. 
They did not expect to win—at least none 
of them except a few of the most tempera- 
mentally optimistic ones. But they did 
expect to make a sufficient impression to 
justify the expectation of success four 
years from now. “Weare looking,” they 
used to say frequently during the cam- 
paign, “not to 1924 but to 1928.” Some- 
times they expressed it by saying that 
“1924 is to be the 1856 of the new party,” 
by which optimistic analogy they meant 
that they expected to run as well in 1924 
as the newly organized Republican party 
did in 1856; and then, in 1928, to achieve 
the permanence and success the Repub- 
lican party won in 1860. 


EFFORT TO OUST THE DEMOCRATS 


INCE it was necessarily the intention 

of the La Follette leaders to make 
themselves, not a third party, but a second 
party, it followed that they had to have 
the intention of displacing one of the two 
old parties. It was the Democratic party 
against which this amiable intention of 
destruction was directed. This was not 
generally grasped. Most of all, the Demo- 
crats, and the Democratic leaders, failed 
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to grasp it. When La Follette started his 
new party, the Democrats saw it as a 
division within the Republican ranks and 
had nothought that it|meant forthem any- 
thing except promise, and aid to success. 
They looked forward to La Follette’s car- 
rying several of the normally Republican 
states in the Northwest, and no Demo- 
cratic states whatever. It was only to- 
ward the end of the campaign that the 
Democratic leaders realized that La 
Follette’s enterprise was more dangerous 
to them than to the Republicans, both as 
respects Democratic success in the present 
campaign, and as respects their very 
existence. 

The leaders of the new party themselves 
knew exactly what their purpose was. 
From their point of view that purpose was 
intelligent and far-seeing. They said 
there should be, and hoped there would 
be, in America, two parties: one, conserva- 
tive; the other, liberal, progressive, radical 
—whatever you choose to call it, according 
to your feeling about it. They felt that 
the Republican party would be the con- 
servative one. They knew that the trend 
of recent events had tended to emphasize 
the Republican as the conservative party, 
and knew that the recent leadership of the 
Republican party was quite willing to 
accept that position. 

The La Follette leaders, looking forward 
to a division of the country between a 
conservative party and a liberal one, were 
eager, not for the destruction of the Re- 
publican party, but for its preservation. 
They wanted it kept as the abiding place 
of conservative thought in the country, 
so that it should be permanently drama- 
tized in the public mind as the contrast to 
their own party. They hoped that their 
new party would be the abiding place of all 
those who do not assent to conservative 
thought. To such hopes they added 
the purpose of eliminating the Demo- 
cratic party, as having no place left for 
it in that division of American thought 
which they made for themselves between 
conservative and liberal. They hoped 
for the death of the Democratic party, 
and aimed toward that. 

For a few weeks during the campaign 
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there was a mood among the leaders 
of all parties which felt that perhaps the 
La Follette purpose was going to work out. 
There was a time, during the early weeks 
of October, when there was a real ex- 
pectation that the third party might get 
a larger popular vote than the Democrats, 
might end the campaign as the second 
party, and might force upon the Demo- 
cratic leaders the necessity of considering 
what they would do and what they could 
do. The fact that La Follette failed 
pretty seriously in this hope of getting a 
larger popular vote than the Democrats, 
was a surprise to him and his leaders. 

But the surprise was not confined to 
them. Quite a few observers and leaders 
of both parties anticipated during those 
weeks of the campaign, when the La 
Follette tide seemed to be running high, 
that La Follette would get a much larger 
vote than he did. Most of us figured in 
the beginning, in July, that La Follette 
would get about 10 per cent. of the total 
vote, which would have been slightly 
more than any third party, except the 
Progressive one in 1912, has ever received 
in recent years, but not enough more to 
classify the La Follette enterprise as other 
than one of those ephemeral third party 
movements. Then, during October, most 
of us revised our estimates and thought 
that La Follette seemed about to get fully 
20 per cent. of the popular vote—an 
estimate which, if it had turned out to be 
correct, would have compelled us to re- 
vise also our estimates about the prob- 
able permanency of the new enterprise; 
and would have obliged the Democrats 
to do some hard thinking about their 
future. 

In the end it turned out that La Fol- 
lette’s proportion of the total vote was 
about 14 per cent. But this 14 per cent. 
cannot all be credited to La Follette as 
the genuinely dependable following of a 
progressive or radical third party. A 
large percentage of La Follette’s vote 
came to him,not as the dependable follow- 
ing of a radical leader and radical prin- 
ciples, but for other reasons. 

A considerable portion of La Follette’s 
vote was German. Because many of the 






Followers of the Third Party Not Dependable 


German voters regarded La Follette as 
the one political leader who, during the 
war, had a sympathetic understanding 
of their extremely difficult position, there 
was a disposition among the leaders of 
that vote to throw it to La Follette, not 
because of La Follette’s principles, but 
rather in spite of his principles. One 
great German society, through its officials, 
formally pledged their support to La 
Follette; and, in communities in the West 
where the German vote is solidified and 
follows local leadership, it went in masses 
to La Follette. This German vote is 
not radical and could have no kinship to 
La Follette except on the basis of La 
Follette’s course during the war in con- 
trast with the course of other American 
political leaders. On the contrary, the 
German vote is prevailingly conservative. 
Aside from the relatively small number 
of German Socialists, the German voters 
are thrifty, home-owning, addicted to 
acceptance of the settled order, the sort 
of persons whom their neighbors speak of 
habitually and affectionately as “good 
citizens” —in all respects faithful to the 
ideas that make up conservatism. 


SMALL RESIDUE OF DISCONTENT 


O THAT we can fairly deduct, from La 
Follette’s total vote, that portion of 
it which is German, and say it is only the 
remainder that reflects discontent, eco- 
nomic, political, or temperamental; that it 
is only the remainder that can be looked 
upon as the dependable basis for a radical 
party. 

Just how large this remainder is, it is 
difficult to say. It depends on how much 
we must subtract from his total vote as 
being other than radical or progressive. 
At the time the leaders of the Steuben 
Society promised the German support to 
La Follette, they estimated six million as 
the total German vote in this country 
that would follow their leadership. It 
turned out that the entire vote La Fol- 
lette received was less than six millions. 
If we cut the promise of the Steuben 
Society officials in half; and estimate that 
out of La Follette’s total of, roughly, 
five millions, three millions were German; 
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we can then assume that the remainder of 
La Follette’s vote was of the sort that 
naturally belongs with him. If this esti- 
mate is approximately correct, we can 
then say that the total of the vote that 
La Follette got which can be counted on 
as the basis of a radical or progressive 
party, is not more than about 6 per cent. 
of the whole vote of the country. 

The fate of the Progressive party 
was repeatedly cited as precedent for 
failure on the part of La Follette. As it 
was said by one who followed Roosevelt 
in the Progressive enterprise of 1912: 
“We had the greatest leader, we had the 
most loyal followers, we had the most 
appealing platform, we had all the money 
and resources we could use; if Roosevelt 
couldn’t start a new party under those 
conditions, then no one can start a new 
party.” That was the verdict of most 
politicians about La Follette’s recent 
effort, except for a few weeks of appre- 
hension during the latter part of the 
campaign. That verdict of practical 
politicians was confirmed by the action 
of the people at the polls. 


ROOSEVELT KNEW THE DIFFICULTIES 


OOSEVELT knew well the difficulty 
of establishing a new party. Not 
only did he know the difficulty of it; he 
even doubted the desirability of it. Roose- 
velt, having regard to the Progressive 
party as a third party existing alongside 
the two old parties; and having regard to 
that party as a separate political organ- 
ization, apart from it as a body of 
principles—as regards that, Roosevelt 
did not start out with the intention of 
starting a new party; did not entertain the 
wish to form one, except for a brief period 
at the beginning; did not believe it was 
desirable that America should have a new 
and separate party taking in all pro- 
gressive and liberal thought; and, during 
approximately fifteen sixteenths of the 
life the Progressive party had, entertained 
emotions about its probable permanence 
that varied from doubt of success to con- 
viction of failure. 
Without attempting, here, to go into 
detail about the situation that was forced 
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on Roosevelt by the Republican National 
Convention of 1912, it can be said that it 
was one of Roosevelt’s permanent beliefs 
that America is better off in the absence 
of that kind of party division that exists in 
some countries, namely, one party em- 
bracing all the conservatives and another 
party embracing all the liberals and pro- 
gressives. Such a system, Roosevelt be- 
lieved, would lead to government by 
“violent oscillation” —this was his own 
phrase—by which he meant periods of 
extremely conservative government alter- 
nating with periods of extremely radical 
government; and then vice-versa, such as 
we have seen lately in Great Britain. 
Roosevelt regarded it as more desirable 
that we should continue to have in 
America what we had then and have now, 
two parties, each of them including some 
conservatives and some _ progressives. 
By this system we have what he used to 
describe as a particular advantage to 
believers in progress: we have in each 
election both parties trying to out-bid 
each other for the progressive vote by 
pledges of progressive action. At the 
same time both parties have the correc- 
tive of a conservative balance. 

Roosevelt’s starting of the Progressive 
party was not the fruit of his permanent 
thought. It was the outcome of the cir- 
cumstances that attended the refusal 
of the Republican party to give him the 
Presidential nomination which he felt 
the majority of the voters in the party 
wanted him to have, and which he felt 
also he had fairly won. Without at- 
tempting to define more closely the 
motives that swept him into the organiz- 
ing of a new party, it can be said that 
within a week after he had committed 
himself to it, he was not confident about 
its success. And at all times during the 
three years and nine months of existence 
the party had following its defeat in the 
election of November, 1912—during all 
that period Roosevelt, in his more thought- 
ful moods, felt that the attempt had been 
a failure and that the new party would 
not be permanent. 

The test by which Roosevelt judged 
whether or not a permanent party had 
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been founded was, not the vote he got 
for President, but the number of Pro- 
gressive Congressmen and _ Senators 
elected. He knew that the vote he got 
was largely personal. The true test, he 
knew, was whether other men, running 
for other offices, with no basis for appeal 
except the principles of the Progressive 
party, were successful. And when the 
returns of that election of 1912 showed 
that out of 435 members of Congress 
there were only 16 listed as Progressives, 
and out of 96 senators only 1 Progressive, 
Roosevelt took that, and not the votes he 
himself had received, as the true index. 
When, in the subsequent Congressional 
and Senatorial campaign of 1914, the 
Progressives again failed to establish 
themselves on a parity with the two old 
parties, the sign was convincing. There- 
after, the failure of the Progressive party, 
in the sense of an effort to make itself one 
of the two great American parties, was 
pretty clear. It lingered for some two 
years, but with diminishing vitality. 
There was one relic of the Progressive 
party that continued for some years, so 
solitary that it seemed archaic. In the 
Senate, until 1923, Hiram Johnson of 
California, who had been elected in 1916. 
was listed with the word “Progressive” 
opposite his name in the place where 
official party designations are set down. 
Even worse than Roosevelt’s attempt 
to found a new party failed, La Follette’s 
has failed. Nevertheless, what of La 
Follette’s issues? Shall it be said, as to 
each and all of La Follette’s issues, that 
not more than a scant 6 or 7 per cent. 
of the American electorate favor them? 


FIVE MILLION SUPPORTERS 


THINK not. On the contrary, I sus- 

pect that as to almost any one of La 
Follette’s issues, more than five million 
voters would have been found to support 
it—if it had not been clouded by other 
issues. That was one of the defects of 
La Follette’s campaign. He had too 
many issues. In his speeches he treated 
several of them as if they were of equal 
importance in his mind. New parties 
can be founded on a single issue, if it is 


Failure of the Progressives 


gripping enough; they can rarely be 
founded on several issues equally em- 
phasized. Political campaigns can be 
won on one issue if it has the right appeal, 
better than on several issues. 


THE ATTITUDE OF W. J. BRYAN 


RYAN was wiser in this respect than 

La Follette. It was Bryan, | think, 

who invented the phrase “paramount 

issue.” Certainly Bryan knew, and prac- 

ticed, the law of practical political psy- 

chology suggested by that phrase. In all 

his campaigns, Bryan managed that there 
should be one paramount issue. 

In 1896, it was free silver. Great 
numbers of his party, including many of 
the Eastern leaders, believed the tariff 
should be emphasized equally. But 
Bryan refused. He believed in the tariff 
as an issue; but he believed more firmly 
in the practical effectiveness of focussing 
the attention of the country on one issue 
only. To those who demanded that the 
tariff be included as an issue, Bryan re- 
plied with one of his favorite devices of 
alluring utterance, the stating of a thing 
in words which, while they do not re- 
produce the Bible literally, call up in the 
reader’s mind some familiar Biblical story, 
and the atmosphere of Biblical authority. 
The analogy to what Bryan is saying may 
not in truth be there; but the atmosphere 
and emotion favorable to Bryan’s position 
is evoked. Bryan, harking thus subtly 
back to Herod, said that whereas tariff has 
slain its thousands, gold has slain its tens 
of thousands. And on that ground he 
declined to depart from the device of one 
issue and one only. 

In his second candidacy, in 1900, Bryan 
did the same. In that year he made his 
paramount issue Imperialism; in 1908, 
anti-monopoly. He changed the issue each 
time, in adaptation to the varying con- 
ditions and varying moods of the people. 
But there was always one paramount 
issue. 

In La Follette’s case, voters who might 
have come to him on one of his issues were 
repelled by the others. On paper, it looks 
as if the way to build up a majority of the 
voters would be by adding the following 
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of issue a to the following of issue b. In 
fact, that is the way to neutralize groups 
of voters. 

The truth is, there was not, this year, 
any one issue upon which a sufficient 
number of people were stirred, to make it 
the basis of a successful new party. If 
La Follette were considering available 
issues, he might have preferred not to 
make his try in 1924. If La Follette could 
have chosen his year for starting his new 
party, he might have waited until con- 
siderable masses of the people should be 
deeply concerned about some one issue. 
But his hand was forced by other con- 
ditions. La Follette is in his seventieth 
year. Four years from now, his vitality 
may not be equal to the immense strain 
of such a project. And the thing had to 
be done, if done at all, during La Follette’s 
lifetime. There is no other person in 
sight about whom a new party could read- 
ily crystallize. Figures of such size are 
not to be found every year. In the pres- 
ent generation, only two, La Follette and 
Roosevelt, have emerged. If La Follette 
could not give the impetus to a new party 
while his energy remains sufficient, there 
is no other leader in sight. And so, 
forced by this and some other circum- 
stances, La Follette cast the die in a year 
and under conditions not otherwise pro- 
pitious. 


THE ISSUE IN LA FOLLETTE’S MIND 


HAVE said that the chief weakness of 

the new party was the lack of a single, 
easily visualized, outstanding issue, of 
deep concern to great masses of voters. 
Further than this, so far as there was one 
issue to the front of La Follette’s mind, it 
was not, in this year a gripping one. It 
was an issue salvaged from last year’s 
nest. 

The issue that was most to the front in 
La Follette’s mind was “monopoly.” 
| use the term loosely, as he used it and 
as everybody uses it. The difficulty of 
defining just what constitutes monopoly 
has always been an impediment to leaders 
who try to make an issue of it. Bryan in 
his 1908 campaign, knowing the necessity 
of having an issue clearly visualized, and 
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seeking to make the connotations of the 
word “monopoly” concrete, adopted a 
simple device. He said that if one con- 
cern has 50 per cent. of the business in its 
line, it is a monopoly; if only 49 9-10 per 
cent., the objections to monopoly do not 
lie against it. 


THE FIRST OF FORTY PLANKS 


A FOLLETTE showed the weight he 
attached to monopoly as an issue by 
placing it first on the list of more than 
forty planks that composed his platform. 
Now the fact is, there have been several 
years during which La Follette could have 
made a more momentous start with the 
anti-monopoly issue, than the present 
one. There were at least ten years during 
which monopoly was a—perhaps the— 
foremost issue in popular American 
thought. It was so in 1908, when Bryan 
adopted it as his paramount issue. And 
in 1912, monopoly came close to being the 
one clear issue between the two parties 
who were the main contenders in that 
year. Roosevelt and the Progressives 
had an attitude toward big business units 
that could be summarized in some such 
words as “Let these businesses grow as 
large as is economically sound—and we 
will watch them with a big stick.” Wil- 
son and the Democrats had an anti- 
monopoly position, which might be ex- 
pressed as “We will break these great 
combinations up into competitive units.”’ 
Wilson, as Governor of New Jersey, 
had devised, and had persuaded the 
legislature to pass, for the purpose of 
preventing monopoly in the state where 
most of the great corporations used to get 
their charters, the “Seven Sisters Laws.” 
The “Seven Sisters” made a considerable 
furor at the time, but who remembers 
them now? Wilson, as President, really 
meant to prevent monopoly, to follow a 
policy of fostering smaller units of busi- 
ness against their great competitors; and 
he began by introducing the mechanism 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Commission still exists; but with less mo- 
mentum than it had in the beginning; con- 
tending against an attitude on the part of 
Congress and the courts which is, on the 
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whole, not unfairly to be described as 
unsympathetic; and against comparative 
indifference on the part of the public. 

For the change in the popular attitude 
toward big units of business, and for the 
recession in the attitude of the Wilson 
Administration, the war was partially 
responsible. With the war, solidarity 
of industry, codéperation among the 
units composing each industry, was seen 
to be, for the purpose of the war, not 
reprehensible but desirable. There came 
a time, indeed, when the attitude of the 
Government came to be one of more or 
less compelling business men to merge 
themselves into large units. Competitors 
in the shoe business, for example, who, 
in the aggregate, had been making 
several scores of different styles, were per- 
suaded, almost required, by the Govern- 
ment, to codperate in reducing the number 
of their models, and in other aspects 
of their business. In nearly every in- 
dustry, similar codperation was brought 
about under government sanction and 
leadership, sometimes under government 
pressure. The purpose was to achieve 
economy of man-power. It was largely 
the same kind of economy that had led 
business men to feel their way toward 
greater codperation, toward large units 
of industry. This motive, which in 
peace-time had been merely one of busi- 
ness, became in war-time a motive of 
government, directed toward greater 
solidarity in the interest of the people, 


for the more effective and speedy 
prosecution of the war. The earlier, 
pre-war attitude of the Wilson Ad- 


ministration toward large units of busi- 
ness lapsed. 

Out of this, whether desirably or not, 
came a greater popular tolerance of 
combination. The economic benefits of 
production on a large scale, and the 
reduced costs that accompany it, came 
to outweigh, to some extent, the popular 
hostility toward combinations because 
of the suspicion against the power put 
into the hands of the individuals who 
control these combinations. Along with 
this went a greater tolerance on the part 
of government. 


For nearly two decades, it was a major 
issue in American politics to prevent 
consolidation of the railroads. One of 
the two outstanding anti-trust move- 
ments ever undertaken by the Govern- 
ment was the preventing of the merger 
of the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads in 1904. Twenty years 
later, the Government is actually de- 
manding consolidation of the railroads 
into larger units; and the machinery is 
at this moment under way bringing 
practically all the railroads of the 
country into a smaller number of units. 
(It should be said that monopoly in rail- 
road transporation, and in other public 
utilities, is in a different category from 
monoply in ordinary trades. Neverthe- 
less, this government attitude of bene- 
ficence, of compulsion, toward railroad 
consolidation, is undoubtedly a sign of 
our current evolution, both in politics 
and in economics.) 


BIG BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


A FOLLETTE was not able to call 
us back to the older attitude toward 
big units of business. During the 
recent campaign, who heard people 
in the smoking cars, or in the other 
places of congregation where men reveal 
what is disturbing their minds, talking 
about monopoly? 

] am not sure that La Follette was 
happy in making clear just what he had 
in mind about large units of business. 
One could find it in the shadings of his 
speeches more definitely than in his 
formal platform. There is another aspect 
of “big business,” differing from its 
legal standing or its economic desir- 
ability. La Follette was moved by the 
power “big business” has through its 
representatives in Congress, in the official 
personnel of the two parties, and else- 
where. As regards that, there is no 
such change in either the facts or the 
popular attitude. The representatives 
of business in the places of power, and 
the eagerness of their pressure for special 
interests, is less now than it has been in 
the past, but it still exists. If La Fol- 
lette had been able to make that clear, 
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and to lay emphasis on it, he might have 
made more headway. 

As respects this, let it be said clearly 
for La Follette, that he had and has 
grounds for his outcry; that he is sincere 
in making it; and that if he had the 
power, this condition would end. The 
leverage of private interest in government 
isanevil. There are special interests who 
not only have their representatives in 
the places of political power, but actually 
bend the machinery of government to 
their ends. And La Follette’s whole 
career, as well as the history of Wis- 
consin under his leadership, is proof that 
he knows how to recognize this evil, that 
he would exterminate it, and that he 
would tolerate in the places of power 
only those whose sole interest is the 
public one. But this advantage that 
would flow from a bestowal of national 
power on La Follette, does not necessarily 
call for the organization of a new party. 
La Follette could accomplish it by gaining 
control of the Republican party. That 
is how he did it in Wisconsin. 


A FLEXIBLE CONSTITUTION PROPOSED 


HE issue that was second in La 

Follette’s mind was to take away 
from the Supreme Court its present 
power of declaring void statutes passed by 
Congress which the Supreme Court deems 
to be departures from the Constitution. 
As La Follette would have it: after Con- 
gress has enacted a statute, if the Supreme 
Court declares it void, Congress can 
thereupon pass it once more; and it will 
be valid. This means that a simple 
majority of Congress, 218 out of 435 mem- 
bers of the Lower House, and 49 out of 
96 Senators, could do anything whatever, 
without regard to the courts or the Con- 
stitution. 

As to this one of La Follette’s issues, not 
only did it have the effect that second 
issues always have, of repelling some who 
might come to a candidate on a para- 
mount issue. In addition to this, there 
was little interest in this issue; and of 
what interest there was in it, the bulk 
was adverse to it. 

Here again, there was a time when there 
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was sufficient dissatisfaction against ac- 
tions taken by the Supreme Court, to 
compose a vital issue. The last out- 
standing occasion was the action of the 
Supreme Court in upsetting the income 
tax law passed in 1894, which action 
obliged the country to wait for seventeen 
years, and to go through the cumbersome 
business of amending the Constitution, be- 
fore it could have the income tax. Dur- 
ing that period, a new party might have 
made headway on an issue of curbing the 
power of the Supreme Court; but there is 
no such popular feeling about the Court 
in 1924. 

On the contrary, there was a faith and 
sentiment about the Supreme Court 
most favorable to the continuance of its 
authority undiminished. La Follette suf- 
fered greatly through dramatizing himself 
in opposition to the Supreme Court. A 
voter looked at a photograph of the Jus- 
tices in their solemn robes; he got the im- 
pression of venerableness from most of 
them, and of a grave dignity approximat- 
ing venerableness from even the younger 
ones. He saw idealism in the bright eyes 
of the oldest of them, Holmes; humor, 
geniality, almost a jovial quality in the 
chief, Taft; he saw sheer mental power in 
the broad brows of Butler and Sanford; 
he saw equal qualities of assurance and 
dependableness in Sutherland, McKenna 
and Van Devanter; forthright courage 
in the almost Andrew Jackson-like fea- 
tures of McReynolds; acute penetration 
and sympathy with progress in Brandeis. 

The voter looked on the photographs 
of the Supreme Court and saw all that. 
Then he turned to the campaign photo- 
graphs of La Follette, some of which were 
not of La Follette at his best; he saw in 
La Follette something of that unusualness, 
that aberration from the conventional, 
which is frequently a deterrent from con- 
fidence in the average man’s mind, the 
pompadour hair that suggests emotional 
excitability—the voter turned from one 
photograph to the other and decided to 
stand by what seemed to be the picture 
of greater stability, in a world where the 
agencies of unstability are already dis- 
turbingly numerous and energetic. 








Foreign Government Bonds 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLpD’s Work prints 


an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


ROM the 

daughter of a 

widow the In- 

vestment Edi- 

tor received a 
request foradvice regard- 
ing the investment of 
$25,000. They had been 
advised, she wrote, by a “hard headed”’ 
man who had practically all of his money 
invested in French 8s, and who has great 
faith in them, to invest about $4,000 in 
Liberty bonds and the rest in foreign 
government bonds, so that the average 
rate of interest would be 7 per cent. 
“What do you think of foreign govern- 
ment bonds and of French 8s in particu- 
lar?”’ the daughter asked. 

This raised a question on which the 
investment doctors disagree. Generally 
they do not recommend the high-yielding 
foreign government bonds for widows’ 
investments. Yet Moody’s ratings on 
the external loans of Netherlands, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, for instance, brought 
out in this country, are “Aaa’—his 
highest rating; and for those of Belgium, 
France, Japan, and Queensland, “Aa,” 
the next highest; while the new German 
7s, the Austrian guaranteed 7s, and 
several of the South American bonds 
in our market are given an “A”’ rating, 
which classifies them in the opinion of 
this authority as good investments. 
Other ratings correspond closely to these, 
although some authorities mark them 
“conditional,” as a reflection of the diffi- 
culty in judging the value of such bonds 
as compared with local issues where the 
right of foreclosure to force payment 
exists. 

In the case of the German 7s issued in 
connection with the operation of the 
Dawes plan, the Wall Street Journal, 
at the time of the bond sale, said edi- 
torially that “the German bond is in- 





comparably the best se- 
cured foreign issue in the 
American market.’’ 
Subsequently, in answer 
to an inquiry, that paper 
pointed out that Ger- 
many’s credit to-day is 
: not so high as that of 
some other European countries, and 
classified these bonds as “a good business 
man’s investment.” 

From a leading investment banking 
house that has had experience in hand- 
ling foreign issues came this general com- 
ment in regard to them: 


The coupon rate on many of the foreign 
government bonds which were floated in the 
United States during and following the 
European War reflects the price of money at 
that time, the actual instability of European 
conditions, and the unfamiliarity of American 
investors with foreign government bonds and 
credit. As an added inducement to the 
American investor, special provisions were 
attached to these high coupon bond issues such 
as non-callability to maturity, payment at a 
premium, etc. 

Many of the causes which necessitated the 
high coupon rate and special concessions are 
rapidly disappearing, and this will tend to put 
the price of these bonds, where they are non- 
callable, on a basis which will yield only the 
rate of interest which the credit of the country 
of issue is entitled to under normal times. 
Where the bonds are callable it would tend to 
make it desirable for foreign countries to call 
their high coupon rate bonds, refunding them 
with very considerably lower coupon rate 
bonds. 

This situation offers an opportunity to the 
American investor who feels that the stabil- 
ization of European conditions is reasonably 
well assured to discriminate among foreign 
issues dealt in in this country, and to acquire 
bonds which, if he is right as to European 
conditions, will give him a higher income 
yield on his purchase price than could be ob- 
tained two or three years from now. 
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Replying to the widow’s daughter, the 
Investment Editor wrote, “There are 
only two investment fields in which it 
seems possible to-day to get 7 per cent. 
return on one’s money with a good degree 
of safety. Those are the foreign govern- 
ment field, about which you inquired, 
and the real estate mortgage bond field.” 
Continuing, he wrote: 

“As a rule we would not advise the 
placing of all of an inheritance, such as 
your mother and you have in hand, in 
any one or two investment fields. Greater 
safety is to be secured by greater diversi- 
fication, and there are risks in these two 
fields that are not found in some other 
fields—that is what accounts for the 
higher rate of return. 

“On the other hand, the writer is in- 
clined to believe the foreign field offers 
some of the most attractive investment 
possibilities to-day in such bonds as the 
new German 7s, French Republic 73s, 
State of Queensland 6s, Belgian Govern- 
ment 63s. But these are not securities 
that are usually recommended for a 
widow’s investment. 

“In parenthesis we might say that we 
think your ‘hard headed’ friend would 
do well to switch from the French 8s, 
which can be retired soon by the French 
Government at 110, into the 73s, which 
cannot be retired before maturity in 
1941. If the credit of France improves 
in the next several years, the 73s should 
sell far above the 8s. 

“Coming back to your problem, we 
think it would be well to place $4,000 of 
this money in Liberty bonds, as has been 
suggested, and if you must have 7 per 
cent. on the total, divide the rest between 
such foreign government issues as we 
have mentioned and real estate mortgage 
bonds purchased through houses of high 
standing and long experience in that 
field.” 

There are ten foreign government and 
municipal bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bearing high interest 
rates that cannot be called for retirement 
before maturity. At this writing they 
are selling to give the following yields to 
maturity: 
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Argentine 7s due 1927 to yield 6.05 per cent. 
Bordeaux 6s due 1934 to yield 7.80 per cent. 
Brazil 8s due 1941 to yield 8.32 per cent. 
France 7%s due 1941 to yield 7.48 per cent. 
Lyons 6s due 1934 to yield 7.80 per cent. 
Marseilles 6s due 1934 to yield 7.78 per cent. 
Queensland 7s due 1941 to yield 6.10 per 
cent. 


Queensland 6s due 1947 to yield 5.70 per 
cent. 

Sao Paulo (City) 8s due 1952 to yield 8.15 per 
cent. 

Soissons 6s due 1936 to yield 7.55 per cent. 


In addition to these there are as many 
more foreign government and city bonds 
that cannot be called before 1934 that 
might be added to the list. Those in- 
clude the Japanese 63s due 1954, callable 
in and after 1939 at 100, Belgium 63s due 
1949, callable the same year at 105, and 
the Austrian guaranteed 7s due 1943, 
callable in 1934 or after at par. These 
latter bonds, however, can be redeemed 
for the sinking fund at par on any interest 
date. The German 7s due 1949 are re- 
deemable at 105 for the sinking fund 
annually. 

An example of the effect on prices of 
the short experience that American in- 
vestors have had with foreign bonds is to 
be seen in the Austrian Government 
issue, which was brought out partly in 
this country and partly abroad. In the 
London market the sterling bonds of this 
issue, bearing 6 per cent. interest, were 
selling around 92, to yield about 6.85 per 
cent. to maturity, when the 7 per cent. 
dollar bonds brought out here were 
selling at 94 to yield 7.60 per cent. to 
maturity. 

As American investors get better ac- 
quainted with foreign issues they will un- 
doubtecly become more popular. But 
sight must not be lost of v-hat has hap- 
pened to Russian bonds anc. io Germany’s 
pre-Dawes issues. The Corporaticn of 
Foreign Bondholders reports that nearly 
ten billion dollars worth of principal and 
interest is in default on foreign govern- 
ment issues that have been floated in the 
English market. Investors, therefore, 
should well diversify their selections in 
this field 








HAVE read your page in the 

Wor_p’s Work for several years and 

have come to think highly of your 

opinion. I would like to ask the 

following information if you are will- 
ing to favor me with it. 

“1 have $2,500 which I would like to 
invest in the common stocks of some large, 
well-managed companies, dealing in staple 
articles of general use, which have possi- 
bilities of growth. Such companies as 
General Electric, U. S. Steel, National 
Biscuit, and similar companies were a 
few years ago. 

“| have in mind Allied Chemical, 
Westinghouse Electric, Pacific Gas and 
Electric, Southern California Edison. 

“Any information you can give me and 
any suggestions you care to make will 
be gratefully received.” 

This letter came from a man in Massa- 
chusetts, where investors’ thoughts natur- 
ally turn to stocks because of the high 
tax rate on bonds; but why should it not 
come from anywhere in the country? It 
shows a desire to make investments that 
have the possibility of growth, indicates 
an appreciation of the risk in such invest- 
ing, and shows an understanding of the 
class of securities that should be chosen 
for such an investment—“ common stocks 
of large, well-managed companies, dealing 
in staple articles of general use.” 

This man believes what J. Pierpont 
Morgan said about the person who was 
a “bull” on the United States, and he 
had investment knowledge enough to 
know that he should distribute his bets 
on the future growth of the count'y. 

No criticism can be made of such in- 
vesting when done by a person who can 
affoi ' to run the risks of partnership in 
established businesses and who possesses 
the investment intelligence disclosed by 
this man, To start with, on a diversified 
investment of this character, he can get 
a present return of nearly 7 per cent. on 
his money. If a fifth of his selections 
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should go entirely bad, or cease to pay 
dividends in times of depression, he would 
still be getting a return which would com- 
pare favorably with that of the best 
bonds. 

It is more difficult, of course, to choose 
common stocks that are not likely to go 
bad than it is to choose high grade bonds, 
For that reason those who cannot afford 
to take risks with their money and who 
need a fixed income from their invest- 
ments to live on, should confine their in- 
vestments to high grade bonds. 

In reply to this inquiry the Investment 
Editor wrote: 


It strikes us that your scheme of investing 
$2,500 by dividing it among the common 
stocks of five large, well-managed companies 
in various fields that seem to have possibilities 
for growth is one of the best plans that you 
could follow. 

In selecting five stocks for your purpose, it 
seems to us that your suggestions of Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing, and one of the California 
hydro-electric companies could not be im- 
proved upon. 

In adding to this list we would suggest such 
a railroad stock as Southern Railway common, 
which seems to have good possibilities because 
of the great industrial expansion in the South, 
and American Tobacco new $50 par value 
common stock, which gives a return of more 
than 8 per cent. and also seems to us to have 
good possibilities ahead of it. 


Some reader might ask, “Is this not 
speculation?” It may be, but if so, it 
is legitimate speculation. Montgomery 
Rollins, in “Money and Investments,” 
defines speculation as “ buying in expecta- 
tion of a rise in value having no 
regard for the income-producing capac- 
ity.” And investment, he says, is buying 
“with the purpose of obtaining an interest 
return upon the money; any increase in 
value of the principal being but a second- 
ary consideration, but the safety of the 
principal a first consideration.” 
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E DARE you to read 

the first three pages.” 

Leaping like live things 

from a sufficiently ar- 

resting book jacket these 
words create in the mind of the casual 
buyer at a book stall a feeling of pleasure- 
able unrest. He may not succumb at 
first; he may even go upon his way, at 
least for a few hundred yards; but in the 
end those startling words and the alto- 
gether too sinister figure staring, purple 
upon yellow, from that jacket, work their 
spell. He returns and buys and that 
evening devours not only the first three, 
but all the pages, with a feverish concen- 
tration that leaves him at bed time eager 
for bright light and reliable companion- 
ship. He resists with difficulty the 
shameful little voice that bids him look 
under his bed and peer into the recesses of 
the clothes closet lest the unpleasing in- 
dividual of the jacket, in reality the 
greatest criminal of all time and the 
arch enemy of the white race, be subtly 
hidden in the shadows waiting to work his 
evil. In the end, he sleeps fitfully. But 
he is inoculated. His taste in fiction is 
crystallized at last. The romances of 
great criminals and greater detectives 
have claimed him for their own. 

And so they have claimed their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. They have 
become a type of fictional literature as 
clearly defined as any other, the straight 
adventure, the humorous, the problem 
novel and the rest, and should one visual- 
ize these types as men and women stand- 
ing together in a line, the one of mystery, 
somewhat dishevelled, a little obviously 
dressed perhaps and prone to a certain 


“We dare you 
to read the 
first three pages....” 
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vulgarity of speech though he may some- 
times be, stands out as not the least com- 
manding of them all. 

His early tutelage, received at the ner- 
vously able hands of Edgar Allan Poe, 
sowed in him the seeds of a wide variety 
of astonishing qualities. “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue” thrilled and horridly 
mystified our grandparents who must 
have inwardly repeated with a deeper 
fervor, “From battle, murder and 
sudden death, Good Lord deliver us” 
after a late reading, and “The Gold Bug” 
was obviously studied with care some 
thirty years later by the perfectly in- 
vincible Sherlock Holmes. Fitz-James 
O’Brien, a brilliant and imaginative Celt 
who came to this country from Ireland, 
published during the early ’fifties stories 
which further exemplified the growing 
interest which our type began to arouse. 
“The Diamond Lens” and “The Lost 
Room” may still be read with bated 
breath and here too may Holmes have 
profited. 

With this last named gentleman, our 
type reaches the peak of his early de- 
velopment. Now, when crime rides 
seemingly triumphant with science and 
invention at its elbow and is brought 
down at the end of three hundred odd 
pages only after the direst struggle, even 
now with all the added appanage of horror 
that comes from the misdirected use of 
lethal rays and invisible agents of de- 
struction, the mysteries so calmly and 
inevitably solved by Holmes still thrill us 
as they did when years ago we sat shiver- 
ing quietly over the “Speckled Band” 
or the “Musgrave Ritual.” With his 
pipe, his quiet strength, his absolute om- 








niscience, he has become as tangiblea figure 
in our minds and as firmly fixed chrono- 
logically as Chinese Gordon or the G. O. 
M., Dizzy or the Diamond Jubilee. It is 
three or four years now since his last bow 
was made, but he holds his own with the 
younger men whose prototype he is, the 
surprisingly staccatto Nayland Smith of 
Fu Manchu connection or 
the scientifically minded 
Craig Kennedy. 
Emerging then with 
honors from the school of 
Conan Doyle, our type in 
the two decades of the 
new century, since Holmes 
belongs actually in the 
nineteenth, keeps pace 
with invention and the 
sciences to the unbounded development 
of his resource. He becomes a trifle 
less dignified perhaps, he begins to over- 
dress a trifle, but he is packed with a 
terrible knowledge and a ruthlessness that 
would have surprised even the forbidding 
Professor Moriarty of Conan Doyle. It 
is chiefly with Sax Rohmer and Arthur 
B. Reeve that this development takes 
place and to Mr. Rohmer must the credit 
go for creating the most unforgettable 
criminal character in this field of fiction. 
“The Insidious Doctor Fu Manchu” with 
his giant and poisonous fungi, his scor- 
pions and bloated spiders, his dacoits and 
evil henchmen, moves as in a yellow mist 
of venom through stories whose fault lies 
chiefly in an exaggeration of horror, a 
clapping of Pelion upon Ossa, until the 
mind, shocked at first into a flame of 
interest, becomes eventually dulled. 
“The Return of Doctor Fu Manchu” 
was an event much looked forward to. 
He returned, as ever the incarnation of 
evil; as ever urbane, soft-spoken, deadly, 
and in every page nearly accomplished 
the erasure of Nayland Smith and his 
somewhat stuffy friend Petrie. Nearly, 
but not quite, and we breathed again. 
Nayland Smith, be it said, measures up 
very fairly with his brethren in the sup- 
pression of crime save for one character- 
istic which not uncommonly irritates the 
reader to a pitch of frenzy. The poor 
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man is unable to speak with any con- 
tinuity. He does not, in fact, speak at 
all. He “raps.” He “jerks.” He 
“barks.” To have been able to drawl 
would have saved him. There are times 
when it seems as if, after all, Dr. Fu 
Manchu might be justified in getting a 
bit of his own back, but our allegiance 
does not long wander. That 
sinister Chinaman chills the 
spine and makes the simple 
process of turning out the 
light and getting into bed 
an unbelievable penance. 
Mr. Rohmer, in his latest 
books “The Brood of the 
Witch Queen” and “Grey 
Face,” excells in workman- 
ship and a certain scholarly 
handling of his material these earlier tales. 
“Grey Face” in particular, is an ex- 
tremely clever thriller, the mechanism of 
which recalls somewhat the fascinatingly 
cryptic stories of Algernon Blackwood, 
whose hero, John Silence, is after all the 
peer, though in a slightly different field, 
of Holmes himself. 

Arthur B. Reeve, while his criminals 
are the more familiar type whose capture 
or demise we sometimes read of in the 
papers, created Craig Kennedy, a charac- 
ter the more impressive because the solu- 
tions that he arrives at are accomplished 
with a touch of genuine scientific ability. 
He does not, like Rohmer, rely on the 
inscrutable East for a sinister glamour, 
but on the commonplace surroundings 
with which we areall familiar—New York, 
Long Island, any American city. And 
who shall say that his method is less 
effective, for as a corpse in the thoroughly 
unexciting milieu of a tomato bed is 
more terrifying than one on a silken divan 
in a harem transplanted to Half Moon 
Street, so usually is crime stalking un- 
expectedly through streets with whose 
every inch we are familiar, more fearful 
than if it were staring horridly from a set- 
ting whose very unfamiliarity half hints 
at the existence of foul play. 

Equal toany one, perhaps,in the achieve- 
ment of an atmosphere of downright flesh 
freezing terror, is the versatile Mary 
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Roberts Rinehart when she thitherward 
turns her pen. “The Circular Staircase,” 
later dramatized under the title of “The 
Bat,” is an example, and “The After 
House” whose plot obviously enough 
is gathered from a sensational murder of 
twenty or more years ago that some may 
yet remember, the axe killings upon the 
sailing vessel Herbert Fuller 
which were never solved, 
though the Mate, a slightly 
negrescent individual 
named Bram, was twice tried 
for them, is another. Anna 
Katharine Greene is a vet- 
eran influence in the field 
and she it is who presented 
to her readers that subtlest 
of daggers, the icicle, which, having ac- 
complished its mission and slain its vic- 
tim, melted ruddily away into nothing. 

Louis Joseph Vance and Frank L. 
Packard share between them the distinc- 
tion of having created two very debonair 
crooks whose crimes, however, may hardly 
so be called, since in the final analysis 
and somewhat paradoxically, their se- 
quels are beneficial to society. Packard’s 
conception, Jimmy Dale, anonymously 
hidden behind the cognomen “Cray Seal” 
is a gentleman, a member of exclusive 
clubs and endowed with plenty of money, 
whose hobby is housebreaking and safe 
cracking. This hobby he frequently in- 
dulges, but somehow or other his victims 
are always rogues and like Robin o’ 
Lincoln, he harms not the needy or de- 
serving. “The Adventures of Jimmy 
Dale” divert one but do not entirely 
escape that pitfall that lies in the path 
of all such—a certain monotony of execu- 
tion and lack of freshness in plot. 

Louis Joseph Vance succeeds better. 
“The Lone Wolf” though in these latter 
days sown less convincing, started out 
as an extremely interesting and highly 
cultured criminal with the instincts of a 
sportsman and no mean one into the 
bargain. Paris was his favorite play- 
ground and he knew it thoroughly and it 
was not without regret that we remarked 
his reformation and really inexcusable 
lapse into love of woman. A young man 
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marred, alas, but in his time “The Lone 
Wolf” promised brilliantly, and after all, 
the number of his followers to-day does 
not denote that this promise was entirely 
belied. 

Without much question of doubt if one 
were to be asked who was the best known 
author of such books, however, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim would be the 
answer. In the first place 
he is so astonishingly pro- 
lific as to defy obscurity 
and in the second, his plots 
and charactersare genuinely 
interesting. It is difficult to 
choose one book from three 
score, but at a hazard “The 
Great Impersonation” would 
be the choice. With Oppenheim, as it was 
some years ago with E. W. Hornung 
whose genial “Raffles” pursued a ques- 
tionable career with perfect urbanity, our 
type becomes less emotional and more 
cerebral. There is little hair-raising cir- 
cumstance in Oppenheim, nothing, really, 
which would challenge the reader’s in- 
terest to the extent of causing him to 
leap three feet straight in the air were 
someone to drop something on the floor 
back of him. But there is the challenge 
to one’s wits and it is there that, curiously 
enough, he secures a tremendous following 
among busy men who seek in their hours 
of freedom relaxation in figuring out the 
problems that Oppenheim sets them. 
Melville Davisson Post is another who 
applies to the construction of his stories 
a sound knowledge of some one thing and 
depends not entirely on his imagination. 
Mr. Post possesses knowledge of many 
things, including law, and it was his 
familiarity with this last that completed 
the effect of that admirable if gruesome 
short story “The Corpus Delicti.” 

Not even the briefest survey of the 
treatment accorded our type in the hands 
of writers either American by birth or by 
virtue of their public would be adequate 
without mention of Richard Washburn 
Child’s “The Velvet Black.” This collec- 
tion of masterly short stories like those of 
Wadsworth Camp in the “Communicat- 
ing Door” fringes now and again upon 








the supernatural. 
Barely, it is true, 
but enough to 
heighten immeas- 
urably suspense 
and interest. Child 
creates no one 
figure, neither a 
criminal nor detec- 
tive, who appears in all the stories. They 
are on the contrary individual and separ- 
ate, and the impression each makes is 
perfectly incisive. Dealing with the char- 
acters of the underworld they produce 
them in the reader’s mind as though they 
had been flashed by the cinema upon a 
screen before the eyes, such is the vivid 
quality of the prose employed. As a 
craftsman, Child is the superior of any 
of his companions in this field, with the 
possible exception of Rohmer or Post. 
Our type, then, reaches with this latest 
school, a versatility in mystery and crime 
beyond the soberer phase of his appren- 
ticeship with Conan Doyle. And at the 
same time he acquires a polish in such 
inspired hands as G. K. Chesterton’s 
that the other authors that we have 
named have failed to give him. The 
tales in “The Wisdom of Father Brown” 
and “The Innocence of Father Brown” 
mark the apogee in English literature of 
the story of mystery and its solution and 
they are written in the style of one of the 
greatest prose masters of to-day. Ches- 
terton’s is a great, a curiously contradic- 
tory, inquisitive and profound intellect, 
and it follows logically enough that, 
equipped as he is, his stories of 
this type will surpass any others 
unless, perhaps, G. B.S. has in 
a fit of levity written some and 
hidden them away so that none 
save his literary executors, pro- 
viding he can persuade anyone 
to act in such a capacity, may 
find them. Father Brown, one 
feels, would make a monkey—a dignified, 
solemn and somewhat ridiculous monkey 
—out of Sherlock Holmes. He would in 
the magnificent simplicity of his method, 
reduce Craig Kennedy to tears. Fu 
Manchu would yield utterly to his per- 
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sonality and doubtless become a lama. 
giving up his devilish contrivances and 
villainous soft speech for the Om Mane 
Padme Om of some far and sainted la- 
massery. Father Brown is fittingly 
enough in wisdom and in guile, the father 
Confessor of them all, clever criminal and 
cleverer investigator together. And in 
what rich and subtle English are his 
triumphant solutions recorded. Take the 
opening paragraph of “The Sign of the 
Broken Sword.” 


The thousand arms of the forest were grey, 
and its million fingers silver. In a sky of dark 
green-blue-like slate the stars were bleak and 
brilliant like splintered ice. All that thickly 
wooded and sparsely tenanted countryside was 
stiff with a bitter and brittle frost. The black 
hollows between the trunks of the trees looked 
like bottomless, black caverns of that Scan- 
dinavian hell, a hell of incalculable cold. 
Even the square stone tower of the church 
looked northern to the point of heathenry, as 
if it were some barbaric tower among the 
sea rocks of Iceland. It was a queer night 
for anyone to explore a churchyard. But on 
the other hand, perhaps it was worth exploring. 


Both churchyard and story are worth 
a thousand explorations. The descrip- 
tion of the one and the telling of the 
other are masterpieces, as indeed are, 
taken as a whole, all the adventures of 
this marvelous cleric. The mystery story 
has always remained and perhaps always 
will remain somewhat outside the circle 
of serious literature, although there is no 
good reason for its doing so save that 
great authors have but seldom turned 
their brains and pens to its crea- 
tion, but Chesterton has suc- 
ceeded single-handed in lifting 
it higher than it has been at 
any other time in its history. 
There is no more serious nor yet 
more fascinating literatuic to- 
day than these short stories, and 
although they wrestle with no 
weighty social problem nor do they chron- 
icle some notable romance they are worthy 
of a place in any library of worthwhile 
books. 

Rose Macaulay, yet another author of 
genuine distinction, has contributed to 
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the development of the type though in 
an appreciably lighter vein and with an 
easy and fugitive wit alien to the Amer- 
ican authors and perhaps to the masculine 
mind in general, for not even Chesterton 
evinces it, though as it has been noted, 
his short stories are eminently serious. 
“The Mystery at Geneva”’ is, one feels, 
a charming satire on the League of Na- 
tions primarily and an equally charming 
little mystery without bloodshed or vio- 
lence into the bargain, but only into the 
bargain. Certainly it does not thrill, nor 
is it intended to do so. It is merely like 
Arnold Bennett’s “The Grand Babylon 
Hotel” a diverting piece of virtuosity. 

It is in France that the type reverts to 
his original function of reducing the 
reader to a state of nerves. Gaboriau, 
the dean of the mystery story almost 
from its beginning, wrote books of them 
that so beguiled a Prime Minister of 
Great Britain that, save apparently when 
the House was in the throes of a vote of 
confidence, he was never without one. 
More recently, Gaston Leroux and Mau- 
rice Leblanc have created characters 
thoroughly able to cope with most of their 
English or American compeers. Leroux 
achieved in Rouletabille an investigator 
reminiscent in his apparently harmless 
simplicity of the immortal priest of Ches- 
terton. “The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room” is a notable thriller, cleverly and 
unextravagantly handled. But Roule- 
tabille fades into obscurity in comparison 
with Lupin, the famous or notorious 
Arséne of Leblanc. This altogether fas- 
cinating criminal preys, like Jimmy Dale, 
on none but the unrighteous and the 
wicked. A man of many aliases, always 
aristocratic, he appears now as a Spanish 
nobleman, now asa Russian Prince, and 
plays the game of justifiable crime with 
a dash that is absolutely of the Gaul and 
irresistibly attractive. There are no 
enemies so cruel, so brutal, and someriting 
of extinction as the enemies of Lupin 
and just as there is no one quite so clever, 
so strong, so courageous, as he is, so are 
the ladies who fall in love with him, utterly 
beyond compare in beauty and appeal. The 
adventures of Arséne are many and en- 
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thralling. Possibly 
“The Teeth of the 
Tiger,” the ‘Hollow 
Needle,” and the 
“Crystal . Stopper” 
show him at his in- 
vincible best. Arséne 
Lupin is the French 
Sherlock Holmes and 
Craig Kennedy inone. Heis an astonish- 
ingly effective amalgam of all the famous 
investigators of the type, and it is earn- 
estly to be hoped that old age will never 
steal upon him nor senescence mar those 
admirable mental and physical qualities. 

And so our type, grown cosmopolitan 
and not a little distinguished, stands in 
the group of companion fiction as proudly 
and as worthy of attention as any there. 
It must be remembered that a Prime 
Minister consorted with him, that Wood- 
row Wilson, a President of the United 
States, was very fain of his company and 
that such an organizer and executive as 
Herbert Hoover even now is avowedly his 
friend. These comprise only the minimum 
of his distinguished admirers. As to the 
rest, the world is full of them. Passing and 
repassing before bookstands and kiosks in 
New York and London and Paris, the pub- 
lics stop, scrutinize, hesitate a moment 
perhaps, but always buy. 

“We dare you to read the first three 
pages’’—and that dare is always taken. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a.magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—TuHe Epitors. 


N THE Wortp’s Work for August 
appeared an article by Robert 
Cloutman Dexter entitled “Fifty- 
Fifty Americans.” Shortly after its 
appearance a veritable cloud of pro- 

tests appeared in our sky and they have, 
more or less intermittently, been appear- 
ing ever since. It has been our intention 
for some time to present in these columns 
the other side of the question, as debated 
by those of our correspondents who, 
though resident in the United States, are 
of French-Canadian extraction. It is 
from these that obviously enough the pro- 
tests have come. It has been suggested 
by Charles E. Lalanne of New York that 
we make some statement to the effect 
that Mr. Dexter in his article was here 
and there addicted to gross exaggeration. 
To do this would be contrary to our edi- 
torial policy, but we shall, however, and 
with great pleasure, publish a letter of 
reasonable length setting forth the op- 
posite side of the question and indeed we 
solicit such a letter, that we may have 
the opportunity of equally representing 
to our readers the pros and cons of an ex- 
tremely interesting question. 


5 Se 


In 1275 that exceedingly clever and able 
young Venetian bachelor, Marco Polo, 
arrived within the precincts of Cathay, at 
that time and for a few centuries after- 
wards shrouded in a saffron and legendary 
cloud of mystery and strange Oriental 


romance. And since Ser Marco’s travels 
and in spite of a twentieth century 
and the incredible forces of modernity 
China has preserved within herself all 
the seeds of an ancient and fascinating 
charm. The expedition recently conduct- 
ed into her territories by Langdon War- 
ner, Curator of the Fogg Museum of Fine 
Art of Harvard University, in search of 
specimens of the more venerable phases 
of her art, adds a not inconsiderable chap- 
ter to the travel chronicles of this vast 
country. The Wortp’s Worx for Febru- 
ary will publish the first chapter of Mr. 
Warner’s experiences and in addition 
will contain photographs, secured upon 
the roads, of cities and their artistic treas- 
ures visited. Langdon Warner, though 
of professorial and scholarly calibre, 
writes with no hint of pedantry, and his 
narrative is as well stocked with thrills as 
with definite information. 


95 See 


Within a twelvemonth searchers after 
interesting and curious bits of news were 
delighted to find in the columns of news- 
papers all over the country, accounts of 
an expedition into hitherto unexplored 
jungles of the Isthmus of Panama, an 
expedition directed by R. O. Marsh 
which returned with a party of White 
Indians, five of them specimens ap- 
parently of an ethnological group until 
this time undiscovered by men of science. 
An investigation of Mr. Marsh’s Indians 
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created a mixed impression of severe 
skepticism on the part of ethnological 
authorities and profound curiosity on the 
part of the public. Since the investiga- 
tion, however, the scientists have re- 
tracted their first statement of disbelief 
and the White Indians have been for the 
most part acknowledged to be members 
of a people numbering a thousand or 
more individuals inhabiting the jungle 
and mountain fastnesses of Darien, 
Colombia. Mr. Marsh kept a diary of the 
expedition and it will be the privilege 
of the WorLp’s Work to record in early 
issues this truly remarkable voyage and, 
though at the time of publication Mr. 
Marsh will again have started upon an- 
other argosy to Colombia, the articles 
will be fully illustrated with photographs 
secured by him upon the scene of his first 
significant findings. 


Ff So 


Some months ago Merle Lavoy, a 
photographer-explorer, whose inclinations 
lead him up and down and roundabout 
the longitudes and latitudes as ordinary 
souls tread sidewalks, turned up in Aus- 
tralia. It came to his ears that in 
Queensland there was gem-mining, not 
organized or highly efficient in method, 
but run on the lines of purely individual 
effort. Thither he went, first to the 
sapphire fields and then to the opal mines 
of Lightning Ridge and perceived a life 
which, if hard, was idyllic in its simplicity 
and in its utter and blessed lack of com- 
plication, and if not always productive 
in gems, strikingly so in genial experience 
of life. 

The miners of Queensland are under 
orders from no one but themselves. They 
work when and as they please and dispose 
of their wares with a magnificent dis- 
regard of business convention and the 
red-tape beloved of some merchants. 
The best claim in the district, they say, 
is the saloon, but in spite of this mild 
local jest the entire community is guarded 
over by a solitary officer of police, and 
the crimes begotten of liquor or greed 
walk seldom abroad. The miners them- 
selves are characters not unlike the stones 
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they wrench from the earth, rough and 
with a certain incrustation of honest dirt 
but sound prism beneath. 

These unique mining ventures appealed 
so strenuously to the eye and instinct of 
the photographer in Mr. Lavoy that he 
snapped them whenever opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

The Wor.tp’s Work of February will 
publish a few of his results to which are 
appended the necessary explanatory cap- 
tions. 


PS Se 


Another pictorial feature in the same 
issue will be views of the National Capital 
as it is to-day and as it is planned for 
to-morrow. The Washington that the 
British mastered without a struggle, and 
from whence Mr. and Mrs. Madison fled, 
leaving tea laid and book and sewing hard 
by, is represented by the photograph of 
the charming Octagon House, between 
whose walls was signed the Treaty of 
Ghent. 


5S Se 


In February Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
second article on prohibition will appear, 
and Mark Sullivan will continue his arti- 
cles on the day’s politics. An interesting 
and little known phase of the life of 
George Washington, with a history of that 
very remarkable man, his father, is con- 
tributed by Archer Butler Hulbert, au- 
thor of “The Making of the American 
Republic,” and additional features of 
interest in early issues will include an 
article by Philip Snowden, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Macdonald 
Ministry. 

25 Se 


One is too apt, in thinking of and dis- 
cussing bugs, unjustly to conclude that all 
bugs are bad bugs. After a surprising 
and quite sleepless night in the auberges of 
certain French provincial towns, this is a 
conclusion remarkably easy to reach, and 
of course there are rose bugs too, and 
other kinds equally harmful. But when 
one takes the trouble to inquire, one finds 


_that curiously enough there are many 
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varieties whose operations are distinctly 
beneficent. Vernon Kellogg, a naturalist 
of sufficient distinction to need no in- 
troduction, writes in the next issue of the 
Worvp’s Work of both kinds, good and 
bad, and points out that immigration 
restrictions applying to bugs are quite as 
necessary as those which apply to the 
westward faring peoples of southern 
Europe. 


Se 


A writer for the WorLp’s Work re- 
cently mentioned the engineering achieve- 
ment of the Woolworth Building in New 
York City. Mr. Cass Gilbert, the archi- 
tect, calls attention to the fact that we 
failed to give credit to consulting engi- 
neers Mr. Gunvald Aus, Mr. Kort Berle, 
and Mr. F. S. Holtzman. 


5 Se 


David F. Houston, ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury, writes in this issue of the new 
democratic ownership of the great cor- 
porations. His article traces the signif- 
icant trend of the developing American 
business principles as denoted by the 
passing of the small group ownership of 
large concerns and the advent of an 
ownership dominated by thousands of 
stockholding workers. 


% Se 


In “Looking Back on La Follette” 
Mark Sullivan reviews the most interest- 
ing, if the most unsuccessful, campaign 
of the recent Presidential race. He re- 
calls the third party precedents and 
points out why, as he judges, the veteran 
Senator from Wisconsin failed to poll 





the vote that even his opponents conceded 
him. Though the title of Mr. Sullivan’s 
article recalls faintly another title, one 
that a Napoleonic Marshal of France 
affixed, after the restoration, to his mem- 
oirs and whose portent was “Looking 
Towards St. Helena,” there is no reason 
to believe that a parallel might exist be- 
tween the two warrior subjects. 


“5 Se 


Chester H. Rowell will continue in the 
next issue his series of articles on govern- 
mental reforms that are sorely needed in 
the United States. French Strother will 
contribute the third article of his series on 
eugenics intended as a sequel to the earlier 
“The Cause of Crime.” 


°F See 


Arnold Bennett is of course primarily 
known to us as a novelist, and as such 
the creator of those sometimes depressing 
and sometimes invigorating characters 
who went their ways in the “Five Towns” 
of monochromatic memory. In this issue 
of the Wor.tp’s Work, however, Mr. 
Bennett descants upon a subject that 
has been furtively haunting the backs of 
our minds since the rise, some ten years 
ago, of that late colossal symbol, Nicholas 
Lenine. Radicalism in Europe, though 
the phrase sounds in some conservative 
ears like the rumble of distant tumbrils, 
may be not what it seems to many people 
in this country, whose values of life are 
cast all in solidly cubistic guise, so that, as 
death may be all black, radicalism may be 
all red. Arnold Bennett, living at Eu- 
rope’s front door, possesses greater facili- 
ties for gauging. 
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